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THE relative value of different kinds of knowledge 
deserves supreme attention. The old morality is less 
served by refutation of mildewed theories than by 
being brought into the sunlight of its practical appli- 
cation to modern life. The right study of the moral 
law gives an intelligent view of social and civil man, 
strengthens belief in religion, prevents history from 
appearing a mere idle story, and sets up a high 
standard of judgment over current events and party 
politics. The truths of oldest moralists are here 
connected and contrasted with problems and opinions 
of the present time :-— 

‘For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 

Cometh all this new corn fro yere to yere ; 

And out of olde books, in good faithe, 

Cometh all this newe science that men lere.’ 

The moral law known to pagan philosophers and 
Christian theologians shall be proved not to have lost 
its oldest meaning, and not to be less applicable to 
active life now than in the days of Aristotle or St. 


Augustine. No other system of morals can explain 
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all the facts in man’s conditions of existence, whether 
we regard him socially as an individual, or civilly as 
a citizen. The modern practice of dividing the con- 
sideration of man socially and civilly into isolated 
departments of morals, politics, and economics, is 
fraught with the disadvantage, that duties of private 
life come to be looked upon as distinct from acts 
which are deemed justifiable in public affairs. To 
connect social with civil duties—to compare the past 
with existing realities—to avoid exaggeration of any 
one aspect of truth—are aims which deserve to be 
attempted... The statement of abstract propositions, 
without dwelling on numerous examples from history, 
might gain the praise of terseness from the judicious 
few, but would lose the worthier end of interesting 
and suiting the ubiquitous many. Facta potentiora 
verbis. If the opinions which are. here advanced 
were not standing on the defensive, in the present 
age, there would be less need of impressing them 
with copious and. honest earnestness. Waiting till 
everybady could be satisfied, nothing could be done. 
Imperfection is the common lot. An effort has been 
made in this volume to trace and apply leading moral 


' principles solidly, yet vividly. 


VENTNOR, 
October 5, 1885. 
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THE OUGHT-TO-BE of conduct, with obligation from pure reason, 
independent of penalty, or any command of a superior 


(7-95 50, 515 58, 59). 
Law (the must-be), the command of a superior to an inferior, 
enforced by a penalty (54; 70, 71; 151). 


ETERNAL Law: 
(1) Laws of nature governing physical world ; 
(2) Natural law, natural justice, or moral law governing human 
society (105, 106; 70, 71). 
Morar Law: 


(1) Duty to God, to our neighbour, and to ourselves ; 
(2) First principles immutable ; secondary principles mutable 
(563 74-6; 82-8). 
(3) Precepts and counsels (218, 219). 
(4) The four cardinal virtues (26, 27; 144-7). 
(2) Rules of prudence generalized from experience (£1-15 ; 
59-68). 
(2) Rules of justice known from assents of reason (9; 58, 
59). 
(c) Fortitude. 
(2) Temperance (26, 27; 145). 
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(5) Acts virtuous : 
(a) Objectively ; 
(0) Subjectively (84, 85; 150, 151). 


Divine Law (209, 210). 


Human Law (70-4; 185; 189, 190; 198). 
(t) Canon law on Church discipline (70; 72; 191, 192; 209, 
210). : 
(2) Law of nations (70, 71; 150, 51). 
(3) Municipal and customary law (70; 74; 98, 99). 
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MAN’S RATIONAL NATURE AND HIS WILL. 


FaiTH of a Christian offers to him evidence of things- 
unseen—to him makes certain the working of an omni- 
present personal God. Faith of the unlearned peasant, 
as of Bossuet writing his Universal History, assents to 
the words of Christ :—‘ Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God? Yea, the very hairs of your head are numbered.’ 
Christian belief in an immediate dependence on a just 
and benevolent God has driven from the drama Greek, 
fate pursuing and overwhelming some Oedipus. The 
text of the preacher slips from the mouth of the player. 
Hamlet feels presentiment before he tries his skill at 
foils with Laertes, but defies augury, for ‘there is a 
special providence in the fall of a sparrow.’ Oedipus 
symbolizes belief in man dragged to his unknown 
doom by fate or necessity. Hamlet symbolizes belief 
in man undergoing a solemn trial, free to chodse 
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between good and evil, and lovingly assisted by a pro- 
vident Creator. 

Philosophy beckons to man: Come with me, inqui- 
sitive, and I shall show thee how and what thou can’st 
know. Follow, glancing into psychology, or the quali- 
ties of the mind. It is the vestibule through which 
philosophy shall lead thee into the ought-to-be and 
must-be of morality. Descartes, wishing to take as little 
as possible for granted, formulated—‘I think, there- 
fore, I am,’ meaning that thought was a wide thing, 
which included under it perception of existence; but 
the reality of thought itself had to be assumed. The 
philosophical basis of knowledge, which has the least 
possible begging the question, and the least possible 
self-contradiction, is thought, or consciousness. ‘To 
avoid danger of ambiguity, modern Germans have in- 
troduced technical terms, which are not so susceptible 
of different meanings as words in common use. The 
cumbrous phrase, sense of personality, is better repre- 
sented by the term Ego, which is equivalent to con- 
sciousness; and the consciousness of the Ego is an 
expanded consciousness: God is the absolute Ego ; 
the universe is the cosmos; and the soul is the 
spiritual cosmos. Consciousness gives the least pos- 


sible flicker of light, with which to begin a research 
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into the intrinsic qualities of mind: put out the flicker, 
and the Ego is left in total darkness. 

Over the drama of life sit brooding Spiritism, ma- 
terialism, and perplexity. In argumental vision they 
suppose natural man scrutinizing his true nature, as he 
stands self-conscious in a lemon grove, some few 
generations after death of Adam. He knows his own 
consciousness by reflecting on it; and as long as he 
remains shut up in the region of his present conscious- 
ness he is an Ego, seeming to himself a spiritual cos- 
mos, without like, equal, or superior. The present 
consciousness of every Ego rests momentarily on an 
infinitely minute point of intersection between the fu- 
ture and the past. Consciousness has its back, as it 
were, to the shall-be, its face to the has-been; and the 
stream of the twin brothers time and change keeps 
flowing from the shall-be, through the is of Ego, into 
the has-been. Everything external to the conscious- 
ness of each Ego is the non-Ego. In the argumental 
vision, natural man coming into impact with what is 
external, sees, touches, tastes, smells a lemon, and, 
dropping it to the ground, hears a sound. The lemon 
of sight differs from the lemon of touch; as each sense 
reveals a distinct property in the lemon. He has now 
begun to know properties of matter through sensation 
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of his five. senses; in a word, he has availed himself 
of a second source of information; and is attaining a 
knowledge of objective truth. He cannot, however, 
know what any object is in itself; because his senses 
discover only appearances, which, again, are modified 
in his consciousness. There is always a possibility 
that he could discover hidden qualities of objects; if 
he could have more senses, or if those which he has 
were more miscroscopic. His knowledge of objective 
truth, therefore, can never be perfect, complete, abso- 
lute. The first source of his present knowledge,being 
consciousness, can be conveniently divided into ra- 
tional nature, or intellect, as that part of it which 
knows; and into will, as that division of ‘it through 
which he acts; and into sensitive nature, as that sec- 
tion of it which feels. For convenience of arrange- 
ment, he can subdivide intellect into different facul- 
ties—reason, understanding, memory, imagination, and 
judgment. He has also reached the second source of 
present knowledge, namely, sensation of the five 
senses. | 

The grave difficulty now arises, How does natural 
man reach knowledge of that which has passed ? Con- 
sistent scepticism, taking nothing for granted, could 


not start at all to know anything—could not even 
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reach present consciousness and present sensation, 
which are certainties taken for granted by both spirit- 
ism and materialism. When, however, question arises, 
as to how’ knowledge of the past is gained, dispute 
fills the air. I, shall go no further in assuming any- 
thing, grumbles materialism of Mill; but you must, 
or you cannot proceed, rejoins spiritism; and I 
know, by intuition of reason, several things which you 
vainly pretend you do not assume. Let the dispute 
come to trial in the argumental vision. Natural man 
recollects that he saw a cloudless sky in the morning ; 
and his knowledge of this past fact must rest either on 
an intuition of reason, by spiritism,; or an assumption, 
by materialism, that his mind has an intrinsic quality 
accurately to represent sensations that once were and 
are no longer. His memory, which is part of his pre- 
sent consciousness, as a line is part of a fishing-rod, 
drops, as it were, into the stream of the has-been, and 
fishes up the fact, that he saw a cloudless sky at the 
time to which his memory refers; and spiritism holds 
that the certainty of this kind of knowledge is per- 
ceived by reason intuitively. The question of mental 
identity affords another example of antagonism be- 
tween spiritism and materialism. Reason, a compart- 


ment of the consciousness of natural man, gives him an 
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intuitive certainty, according to spiritism, that his men- 
tal identity has not changed since the sunset of the 
previous evening, or since any moment of his con- 
sciousness in time ; and this kind of knowledge carries 
with it its own evidence, which natural man cannot 
compel himself to doubt. Reason, in effect, discourses 
to him, that to suppose the spiritual cosmos, of which 
it is a part, could have been, as it were, kidnapped 
during sleep, and a changeling substituted, is incon- 
ceivably absurd. Materialism of Mill regards the 
certainty of mental identity as depending on con- 
glomeration of memories; but the weakness of this 
view is, that it must take for granted a dim Ego at the 
far end of the series of memories, otherwise there 
would be no personality. This, at least, is certain, 
that under present consciousness of the Ego there is 
a sub-consciousness of the has-been, which builds up 
the spiritual cosmos as a permanent Ego. The sub- 
consciousness grows with the growth of the body; so 
that the soul is not held, as Plato represented, like 
water in a cup, but is a spiritual entity developed by 
being acted on, through reflecting on itself, and 
through sensations received from external objects. 
Religious training and all early associations and sym- 


pathies have reduplicated strength, inasmuch as to 
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break away from them seems to the consciousness to 
be a wilful snapping in twain of the permanent Ego. 
Natural man of the argumental vision turns down a 
side-walk in the lemon grove, and for the first time 
meets a fellow-man, whose external appearance he can 
only know as properties of matter: but the Ego of his 
consciousness, by an act of imagination, projects itself 
into this new kind of non-Ego; and by an intuition of 
reason is convinced that the soul or spiritual cosmos of 
a fellow-man must be similar to its own, with varia- 
tions. From this moment Ego can look into its own 
consciousness as having relation to another conscious- 
ness, or to many others, without limit. Contemplating 
its own consciousness, Ego becomes aware of having a 
rational nature, which has pleasure as an object to 
gain, and pain as an object to avoid: and then the 
rational nature, by an iaition of reason, is convinced 
that what it considers preferable objects for itself must 
be preferable objects for every other Ego ; and there- 
fore to inflict pain upon other Egos would be a vi- 
olation of a rational nature possessed in common. 
’ Looking within its own rational nature as having re- 
lation to other rational natures, the Ego could acquire 
a conviction of what is humane, morally good, the 


ought-to-be, guod oportet; or, on the contrary, morally 
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evil; and in this way might possibly evolve all prohibi- 
tions of the Ten Commandments, which concern our 
neighbour, without ever having explicitly known the 
existence of God. Before natural man can possibly 
know whether he is placing his own will in opposition 
to the command of God, he must ask his rational 
nature to resolve for him what is morally good or evil. 
The heathens, who had no written revelation like the 
Jews, had a morality independent of any knowledge 
they might have of God; or, to follow the description 
of St. Paul: ‘When the Gentiles, who have not the 
law, do by nature those things that are of the law; 
these, having not the law, are a law to themselves: 
who show the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience bearing witness to them, and their 
thoughts between themselves accusing, or else defend- 
ing one another.’ Goodness is not such because it 
pleases God, but it pleases God because it is goodness: 
in the same way evil is only forbidden by God because 
it is evil. In a human action there is a certain intrin- 
sic goodness or badness which would make it morally 
worthy or culpable, without any relation to a law pro- 
perly so called, but merely from being repugnant to 
our rational nature: and human action has also a spe- 


cial quality of goodness or badness in relation to God, 
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from his will obliging men to observe that which right 
reason dictates.* 

Spiritism of Coleridge defines reason as a faculty of 
the rational nature or intellect, by which we know 
universal and general truths that are above sense, and 
have their evidence in themselves. Anything is neces- 
sarily true when its truth arises from nothing external 
to itself. By intuition or inward beholding of reason 
man can know universal and necessary rules of justice. 
Do unto others as thou would’st be done unto is an 
example of a rule of justice to which reason assents, 
from its containing a certain inherent equity that re- 
quires no aid of persuasion from anything external to 
itself. The rule would be true as between spirit and 
spirit. Justice includes benevolence, which is justice 
regarded, not in its negative end of refraining from 
injury, but in its positive end of conferring pleasure. 
When Aristotle was reproached for giving alms to an 
undeserving man, he turned aside the reproach with 
the remark—‘I gave not to the man, but to humanity.’ 
He, a spirit, had fulfilled the ought-to-be of justice 
contemplated by him when he had perceived that he 


stood in relation to another spirit. 


* Suarez, De Deo ac Legislatore, \ib. I1., c. V., nn. 13-17. 
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The ontological argument for the existence of God 
has been stated in a variety of ways to fit in with sys- 
tems of philosophy. The method here chosen depends 
on an intuition of reason, that if there were no self- 
subsisting being behind the screen of properties of 
matter, the existence of the cosmos would be incon- 
ceivably absurd. Phenomena, as the word implies, are 
nothing more than appearances, yet not phantasmal, 
but real. What we call matter is nothing more than 
external phenomena. Matter has properties, which 
convey sensations, through the senses, to any intelli- 
gence. The properties of tree, stone, and river, are 
held together for any number of intelligences that can 
observe them—that can go even to an uninhabited 
island, and there bring them under perview of sensa- 
tions of the senses. Suppose, however, that there was 
a point in time when no intelligence did, in fact, exist. 
In the case supposed there would be no mind to know 
whether the cosmos was something or nothing. If the 
cosmos were something, then either the properties of 
matter would lie up against further properties of mat- 
ter, ad infinitum, without any intelligence for whom 
they would be held together, which is absurd to the 
insight of reason; or, the something behind the pro- 


perties—the something on which they would stand 
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(substance), and for and by which they would be held 
together—must be spirit. Insight of reason perceives 
that this spirit, which subsists of itself, eae necessarily 
be perfect, without limitation, and therefore must pos- 
sess the attribute of holiness, which includes all moral 
truth; so that there would be a contradiction of the 
perfection of holiness, if the Holy One could, like a 
malignant demon, deceive mankind by false miracles, 
or a false revelation. 

Classical as well as modern philosophy draws a dis- 
tinction between reason and understanding; and the 
importance of the distinction has been emphasized by 
Coleridge.* The understanding is a faculty of the 
intellect, through which we know from our senses the 
physical facts and phenomena of the cosmos. The 
elementary function of the understanding is to compare 
properties of one object with those of another, and 
then to abstract one or more of the properties of an 
object from the other properties of which they form a 
part, as the property of oxygen uniting with hydrogen 
in certain proportions to form water; and finally to 
generalize, by giving a common name, as oxygen, to 


all objects possessing the property or properties which 


* S. T. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection Aph. 106. 
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- have been abstracted. Besides cataloguing objects in 
separate name columns, according to their common 
properties, the understanding also catalogues the com- 
mon properties which have been abstracted from ob- 
jects, as redness, and the common qualities of actions, 
_1n respect of their prudence. The understanding works 
part passu with the senses. \ A savage could evolve by 
their conjoint operation the mathematical line, circle, 
and triangle. He draws a three-sided figure on the 
ground, and calls it Jack to individualize it; he notices 
a leaf, a stone, a cloud, of a similar shape, and con- 
~ tinues to call each of them Jack; till his understanding, 
eliminating all differences except form, reaches Jack . 
himself, the triangle of the mathematician, or, as Plato 
would say, the one and all, a disembodied spirit, as it 
were, of the properties of matter. Another function of 
the understanding is to make use of the senses for trac- 
ing physical facts and phenomena, by experience or 
experiment, to their conditions of existence, namely, to 
their proximate causes; and having done this, the 
understanding conceives fixed laws of succession and 
similitude under which, no new condition arising, iden- 
tical antecedents must always be followed by identical 
consequents. This higher function of the understand- 


ing can also trace, by experience, the conditions which 
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prevailed when particular human actions manifested 
themselves; and can conceive general rules of prudence, 
or experimental notions, by which men ought to be 
guided under similar conditions. Thus Aristotle, hav- 
ing observed the conditions under which the Greeks 
managed their political affairs, put forward, as the 
result of experience, many rules of prudence, or ex- 
perimental notions, or, in metaphysical language, con- 
ceptions, or, in popular phrase, maxims of policy. 
Those maxims, however trustworthy, are not universal 
and necessary truths, which have their evidence in 
themselves, like intuitions of reason. Formed, as it 
were, in the mould of the understanding, they depend 
for their evidence upon experience. There is a proba- 
ble, but not absolute, certainty in the following experi- 
mental notions or conceptions put forward by Aristotle 
in his Poltics, as the outcome of Greek experiment :— 
(1) ‘Change no law for a trifling cause, since law de- 
rives from habit strength to ensure obedience; (2) 
That government is best administered which is admi- 
nistered by the best men ; (3) Out of unreal good comes 
real evil; (4) Whatever begins by being wrong in prin- 
ciple is sure to end by bringing about a fatal result ; 
(5) The power of doing whatever a man pleases affords 


no possible check against the evil particle that is in 





every man; (6) That is the best government in which 
everyone has the best opportunity of acting most vir- 
tuously and living most happily.’ * 

Reason availing itself of any rule of prudence, ex- 
perimental notion, or conception of the understanding, 
may or may not assent to it as a universal and neces- 
sary truth. Your reason will, most likely, assent to 
the third and fourth maxims here cited from Aristotle, 
as true universally without need of further experiment. 
When reason has assented to rules of prudence, they 
thereupon co-exist in the reason as well as in the un- 
derstanding. Rules of justice are not known, like rules 
of prudence, by evidence of experience. Do unto 
others as thou would’st be done unto—good faith is to 
be obsreved—where there is a right there ought to be 
a remedy—the labourer is worthy of his hire—are ex- 
amples of rules of justice. Reason assents to those 
rules as true universally now, and necessarily true to 
the end of time, by intuition or inward beholding of 
their inherent fitness and equity. They carry their evi-- 
dence in themselves; aud there is no need that the 


understanding should have previously generalized cor- 


* (1) Aris. Pod., lib. 11., c. viii.; (2) lib. 111., c. xvii.; (3) lib. 
Iv., c. xii; (4) lib. v., c. ii; (5) lib. vz, c iv.; (6) lib. viz., 
Greil, 
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responding experimental notions or conceptions from 
experience of the senses. Rules of prudence can, so to 
speak, be adopted as foster-children by reason; but her 
own children are rules of justice. 

Facts complicated by conditions under which they 
manifest themselves, having reached the understanding 
from the senses, stimulate the understanding to antici- 
pate, by some theory or hypothesis, the probable cause 
of the phenomena, and this preconceived anticipation 
is useful in guiding us to examine further facts likely to 
verify or disprove the anticipation. This is called the 
@ priori method of reasoning, and is admissible in phy- 
sical science. The deflection of a star from its course, 
when in proximity to another star, has formed a basis 
for calculating the weight, velocity, position, disap- 
pearance and return, of heavenly bodies; and the un- 
derstanding of Newton adopted the hypothesis of 
attraction, united to an original propulsion in space, 
as the only secondary cause, which adequately accounts 
for motion of the planets. Order is so apparent in 
motion of the planets, in uniform succession of day and 
night, youth and age, and in all phenomena of the 
universe, that the Greeks employed the same word 
cosmos for order and for the universe; and, more- 


over, they used the same word, ¢vaus, for growth 
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and for nature. The understanding of Socrates, as 
represented through medium of pious, | respectable, 
family man, Xenophon, suggested that order in na- 
ture can only be accounted for on the hypothesis of 
the providential intentions of a Creator. The attri- 
butes of this Deity through hypothesis might be de- 
duced from the general principle that his attributes 
must be such as to control the forces of the universe, 
and produce a specific result for man’s use and benefit. 
This is the line of argument which Socrates took, as 
represented by Xenophon. The eye of man, he says, 
cannot see beyond the distance of a few furlongs, and 
his mind in one moment of time can think only of 
something done in one place, as in Egypt; but the 
Deity is capable of regarding everything in every place » 
at the same instant. The Deity foresaw what would be 
for our advantage, and consequently supplied heavenly 
bodies to give us light, fruits of the earth to gratify our 
appetites, and the blessing of speech to enable us to 
live together in society.* The argument of Socrates 
is, that admitting the hypothesis of a Deity as neces- 
sary to account for cosmos, He must have the attri- 
butes of omnipresence, omniscience, and foresight, or 
cosmos would tumble to pieces. | 


* Xenophon’s Memorabilia, bk. Iv., c.iii., s. 3; bk. I., c. ii, S. 17. 
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The understanding is the favourite faculty of modern 
scientific men; because its processes are peculiarly 
essential to physical investigation. It is a favourite 
faculty with the Teutonic race, both on account of its 
scientific use and its adaptability to the discovery of 
maxims of prudence. The understanding prized and 
puffed for science and prudence has been applied by 
its modern admirers to proofs of God’s existence, al- 
though the demonstration, as in the argument of 
Socrates, must rest on hypothesis. Fortunately there 
are demonstrations of God’s existence from reason and 
conscience; because the tendency of the understand- 
ing school is to treat the universe as a self-acting 
machine, and God, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being, is put into a contemplative inertness, 
from which he wakes up once to create, and falls back 
again into slumberous inactivity. Recall the time and 
surroundings of Leibnitz with his anecdote, that the 
princess grandmother of Frederick the Great used to 
torment him with questions, wanting to know the very 
why of the why. Be patient, good princess, and read his 
Theodicée, in which he treats of the goodness of God, 
free will of man, and origin of evil; and introduces 
his novel theory of a pre-established harmony, which 
supposes that the Creator in the first fact of creation 
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intended to evolve all the phenomena of the universe, 
without the need of any further active interference. 
Here is a question deep enough for any German prin- 
cess. Leibnitz opposed Sir Isaac Newton’s theory of 
attraction, as inconsistent with pre-established har- 
mony; because if Newton’s theory were true, the revo- 
lution of the celestial orbs could not be performed 
without God’s immediate power exerted in every mo- 
ment of time. Whoever admits design in works of a 
personal God has little further to travel in admitting 
the immediate power of the Infinite. 

' The hypothesis of a Deity to account for order in 
nature was put in dispute by Empedocles. This Greek 
philosopher was a materialist, denying the existence of 
spirit; and to confirm his system he accounted for 
order in nature by the hypothesis that man and the 
material world could be the sole result of mechanical — 
necessity. He, in some sense, anticipated the modern 
theory of evolution ; for he asserted that whole races of 
monsters perished before a perfect man was attained. 
The modern evolutionists, Darwin and his school, 
begin, not with monsters, but with jelly-like proto- 
plasm having a nucleus ; and, for the hypothesis of me- 
chanical necessity, substitute the hypothesis of natural 
selection. They admit that life is the hidden potter 
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who fashions protoplasm into man, horse, dog, or 
reptile, without confusion of type. They stop at the 
potter life, whom they are unable to see or define. 
The eye of an eagle is nearly as large as that of an 
elephant, and he has a wider range of vision than 
man, because this is suitable to the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, and to its mode of existence upon 
lofty mountains. The environment of the eagle, or of 
any animal, can evolve organic and functional apti- 
tudes; and there is nothing inconsistent with God’s 
providential intentions in this limited evolution. The 
case is altered whenever an ultra evolutionist puts for- 
ward the hypothesis of natural selection as adequate to 
evolve heavenly orbs, the earth and all it contains, out 
of some dim primeval clod—perhaps out of sixty-five 
elements known to chemists—and that this clod had an 
intrinsic potentiality of growing into a stupendous cos- 
mos. The logical difficulty of an ultra-evolutionist is, 
that he assumes there were always uniform laws of 
growth, as now; and yet he contradicts this assumption 
by taking for granted that instead of breaks, which we 
now observe between inorganic matter and animate 
growth, and between animal and man, there were vi- 
sible transitions. Take half-a-dozen rude savages, and 
in a few generations, at least, they could be trained 


C2 
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into refined men; but take half-a-dozen monkeys, and 
no amount of time or training could turn them or their 
progeny into men. The brain of the lowest savage is 
ahead of his environment. 
Aristotle was, for his time, a man of science, great 
old chief of the understanding school, who wrote on 
animals, and was more at home in physiology than in 
ethics or politics. He expressed his dissent from the 
mechanical theory of Empedocles, on the ground that 
growth or nature has a réXos, end, aim, or design. He 
says the roots of plants grow downwards and not up- 
wards, and the end is to provide nourishment in the 
best way. He refrains from explicitly affirming that 
end in nature or growth proceeds from a personal 
Designer. He states in the F¢hics, that ‘even in the 
lower animals there is a natural good above their own 
level, which provides what is proper for them.’* He 
seems to have needed more light than the light of 
understanding to draw the necessary implication of a 
Designer from his strong contention that each plant 
and each animal has an end to serve itself in the best 
way, and at the same time to help and be helped by ex- 


ternal agents. In all growth, an end sought after, and 


* Aristotle’s Zthics, 1.-IX., 5. 
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a mutuality of service, seemed as evident to Aristotle 
as to a memorable man, who, being a camp-follower 
of Charles I., sat under a hedge at battle of Naseby. 
This man was the immortal Harvey, who, in 1620, had 
published his work on ‘the motion of the blood and 
heart’; and who did for the physics of animal bodies 
what Copernicus did for the physics of the solar sys- 
tem. His discovery of the circulation of the blood was 
at first rejected by all authorities of weight; and when 
his argument was reluctantly admitted to be sound, the 
originality of his discovery was enviously discredited. 
This admirable investigator of science having been 
asked what were the things that induced him to think 
of the circulation of the blood, answered that when he 
noticed that the valves in the veins of so many parts of 
the body were so placed that they gave free passage to 
the blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage 
of the venal blood the contrary way, he was incited to 
imagine that provident nature had not placed such a 
number of valves without design; and no design 
seemed more probable than that, since the blood 
could not well, because of the interposing valves, be 
sent by the veins to the limbs, it should be sent 
through the arteries and return through the veins, 


whose valves did not oppose its course that way. — 
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Blood is the subject of many provident contrivances ; 
and, after passing through certain veins to the liver, in 
order to be there strained from bile, goes to the lungs 
to be freed from carbon. The bile, which in the blood 
would create jaundice, serves in the stomach to perfect 
digestion ; and carbon, while being eliminated in the 
lungs, produces heat. Those intelligent actions, with 
their reciprocal services, are performed by agents in 
themselves unintelligent. Two animals which produce 
a third are not true authors of the art and design 
shown in the structure of the third animal. Fenelon 
was the first writer who put forward the argument from 
analogy, that as a watch, with the aim of measuring 
time, needs human intelligence, therefore higher art 
and more profound design in the cosmos must need 
divine intelligence. Paley adopts this analogy argu- 
ment with a watch supposed to be picked up on 
Salisbury Plain. Arguments from analogy are weak; 
they double the difficulty, and offer a roundabout way 
of prejudging a question. We have in the watch ana- 
logy the prejudgment of knowing that it requires a man 
to make a watch. The cosmological argument for the 
existence of God does not need the aid of analogy. 
The understanding of a Harvey and a Newton deemed 


no hypothesis but God sufficient to account for design, 
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mutual aid and dependence, in what the Greeks rightly 
called, with one word, order and universe. The Cre- 
ator artist and designer is equally necessary for the 
natural selection, under which animals multiply, vary, 
the strongest live, the weakest die, as for the attrac- 
tion which deflects stars in their courses without dis- 


arranging order in the celestial spheres. 
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CHAPTERAT 
MAN’S SENSITIVE NATURE AND HIS WILL. 


Consciousness of Ego, looking into and reflecting on 
itself, discovers that its mental phenomena are reduci- 
ble to a three-fold classification—that there is a rational 
nature or’ intellect which knows; a will which acts ; 
and, thirdly, what now comes under discussion, a sen- 
sitive nature which feels. The thought, or thought 
and possession of any object, is capable of exciting the 
sensitive nature to feel pleasure or pain. By posses- 
sion is meant immediate knowledge of the object 
through any of the senses. Thus, Hamlet would feel 
resentment against the murderers of his father, either 
by thought of them in their absence or by possession, 
when, in addition to his thought about them, they 
happened to be in sight. The stirring up of the sensi- 
tive nature by the thought, or thought and possession, of 
any pleasurable or painful object, is called an emotion, 


or, when very intense, a passion. The end of a dra- 
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matist in tragedy is by action, springing from emotions 
of a Lear or an Othello, to excite emotions of pity and 
terror in the audience. In real life, as in the drama, 
emotion, more than pure reason, hurries into action all 
human kind, especially women. Shakspear, who is no 


woman-hater, speaks of— 


‘A woman’s gift 


To rain a shower of commanded tears.’ 


Every emotion is primarily good, and is designed to 
lead us to perform acts in the interest of virtue, but 
may be perverted from its true end, or carried to ex- 
cess, unless checked by the will. The personal love 
of Romeo and Juliet, at first noble and captivating, 
grew to such morbid intensity, that the will became too 
weak to impose any check upon the rush of feeling 
overflowing into terror-striking catastrophy of suicide ; 
and Shakspear, exciting our interest in the fate of 
the lovers, was consistent as an artist, and even as a 
moralist. Delineating the human nature which exists 
in real life, he makes us alive to the fact, that convic- 
tions based on religion, pulsating with reason’s intui- 
tion, and breathing the daily air of prudence, are often 
the sport of an uncontrolled emotion; and that there 


is constantly a kind of debate going on between the 
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rational and sensitive natures, or, as Friar Lawrence 


puts the theologian’s view :— 


‘For though some nature bids us all lament, 


Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment.’ 


Up to a point, variable with every person, emotions 
cannot be subdued by the will. No exertion of Ham- 
let’s will could instantaneously or suddenly suppress 
his feeling of resentment against the murderers of his 
father. His will was morally free, however, to refuse 
to elicit any act which resentment solicited. Everyone 
is free when tempted by a feeling—emotion, passion— 
either to give the consent of his will by yielding to the ~ 
solicitation of his sensitive nature, or to withhold con- 
sent by rejecting the solicitation when the moment of 
advertence or deliberation has arrived. Feeling may 
need to be moderated by intellect. Hamlet sought to 
bring his intellect into correspondence with his emo- 
tion, and was constantly debating with intellect whe- 
ther resentment should be allowed full swing. Intellect 
ordinarily presents to the will some course of action 
which falls short of the extreme course to which emo- 
tion might carry the will. Enthusiasts are more under 
the sway of emotion than of intellect. On the side of 


intellect, virtue is to regulate the will, so that acts in- 
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duced by intellect shall conform to precepts of justice 
‘or prudence. Virtue, on the side of the sensitive 
nature, is to regulate the will, so that acts induced by 
feelings shall possess the qualities of fortitude or tem- 
perance. Of the cardinal virtues—prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance—the two former are con- 
nected with intellect, the two latter with the sensitive 
-nature. When feelings overflow into such excess that 
they cease to have the qualities of fortitude or temper- 
ance, they may be called passions for want of a better 
terminology. The feeling of self-assertion, on one 
occasion, moved St. Paul to descant upon the stripes 
he had borne, and the perils he had faced; but an 
excess of self-assertion would pass into the passion 
pride. Resentment, like all other emotions, has a real 
and legitimate place in leading us to fulfil the intellec- 
tual precepts of justice and prudence. If the sensitive 
nature were not capable of being stirred by resent- 
ment, evil-doers might easily secure impunity for evil 
deeds. 

In cases where a pleasurable object has to be at- 
tained through danger or effort, Aristotle enumerates 
five emotions likely to accompany each other, and 
classifies them as irascible affections. According to 


this theory we must suppose a probability that Mac- 
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beth would ‘ hope’ to gain a throne, feel ‘boldness’ in 
making the attempt, ‘despair’ at the difficulty, ‘ fear’ 
at the surrounding dangers, and ‘anger’ against any- 
one hindering his success. The irascible affections 
glowed more fiercely in Lady Macbeth than in her hus- 
band, whom she besought to screw his courage to the 
sticking-place. There is a lawful as well as an unlaw- 
ful anger, which St. Paul notifies in his, quotation from 
the Psalms: ‘Be angry and sin not.’ The anger of 
Hamlet presses his will to inflict punishment on his 
mother ; his intellect interferes to hold down anger’s 
excess, till, after upbraiding his mother without avail, 
he willingly hugs anger, plays with it, and plunges it as 
an avenging sword. 

The usage of language is to confine the term emo- 
tion to the stirring up of acute feeling by the thought, 
or thought and possession, of a pleasureable or painful 
object. Dropping metaphor of stirring up feeling, 
usage of language conceives a leaning or inclination 
of the sensitive nature to feel pleasure or pain from 
the thought, or thought and possession, of objects. 
This mere change of metaphor, in describing feeling, 
substitutes for emotion the terms propensity, taste, 
desire, instinctive wish, or principle. Emulation is a 


propensity which inclines the sensitive nature to feel 
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’ pleasure from the thought of excelling our neighbour. 
The propensity is legitimate as long as it preserves the 
quality of temperance, but can be perverted into the 
passion envy, which is a desire to pull down our neigh- 
bour, in order to establish our own excellence. Bookish 
theoric, finding the same psychological phenomena in 
a propensity as in an emotion, would prefer to cata- 
logue them both as emotions; but usage of speech 
does not bear a wrench. We speak of the thought of 
our neighbour’s misery stirring up an emotion of com- 
passion ; but we can also express our meaning by say- 
ing, the thought inclines the sensitive nature to feel the 
. propensity or instinctive principle of compassion. 

To enumerate all objects the thought, or thought 
and possession of, which give the sensitive nature feel- 
_ ings of pleasure or pain, and to specify what the feel- 
ings are in regard to each object, would catalogue all 
possible emotions and propensities, and all classes of 
feelings. Personal love of a particular person, or gen- 
eral love of our neighbour, is termed affection simply 
when our wishes for them lead directly to our own 
advantage; and is called benevolent affection when 
our wishes for them lead directly to their advantage. 
Developing this distinction, some emotions and pro- 


pensities can be divided into those which primarily 
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benefit ourselves—as self-love, desire of knowledge, 
love of honour or fame, love of acquisition ; and 
secondly, into those which primarily benefit others— 
as the feeling of compassion or pity drawing us to 
relieve misery as such, and gratitude inclining us to 
requite favours received. This classification does not 
extend to the imitative propensity, love of the marvel- 
lous, and many other feelings. When people say of 
a person that he has a good disposition, they mean. 
to convey that there has been a laying out of his sen- 
sitive nature in such a way that the selfish propensities 
do not encroach upon the unselfish. Fondness of 
classification next brings in view a small class of feel- 
ings known as bodily appetites; namely, hunger, 
thirst, and concupiscence of the flesh. Usage of 
speech, in terming those feelings bodily appetites, 
tries to signify that the sensitive nature seeks after 
physical contact with the pleasurable objects, food, 
drink. The characteristic distinction of bodily appe- 
tites is, that no other feelings seek after physical 
contact with their objects. They constitute the lower 
or animal part of the sensitive nature. 

Men develop themselves differently. He who is 
known as a strong man submerges tender suscepti- 


bilities of his sensitive nature, and is an intellectual 
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savage. Sometimes the sensitive nature submerges 
the rational ; and particular propensities gain abnormal 
strength. The Arabs, steeped in feelings, are on the 
high side of their sensitive nature impelled into reli- 
gious fervour; and, on the animal side, are dragged 
to gratify the propensity of the flesh. Intellect with 
them is dwarfed by feeling. As devotees in a Mosque, 
’ their wrapt absorption makes fervour of a northern 
Christian seem casual. They kneel to pray on a 
Nile steamer, or at a railway station while the train is 
waiting; but their fellow travellers, intellectual Franks, 
priding themselves on Christianity, are only staring, 
talking, or reading. ‘The dark side of all this intensity 
of feeling is, that as a race the Arabs are sensual, 
and indulge in polygamy. Even in races of men, whose 
sensitive nature does not overbalance the rational, 
there are exceptional cases of persons in whom feeling 
predominates. Burns bewitches the readers of his 
poems, by raising emotions through a kind of mental 
- contagion, he himself being passionately supersensitive 
towards pleasurable or painful objects. The extreme 
exuberance of his feelings had a dark and sensual side; 
for, despising the hard intellectual Calvanism that 
would frighten him with hell fire, he saturated the 


lower part of his nature with drink and bestiality. 
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Goethe, who is another example of the sensual side of 


supersensitiveness, could only groan: 


‘Es irrt der Mensch, so lang er lebt.’ 


Intense feeling impelled Burns and Byron into passion- 
ate poetry, and indulgence of the animal nature ; but 
Cowper, weak on side of animal nature, had no power 
{o produce poetry of passion ; and Pope and Dryden, 
consulting intellect and its logical arguments, endan- 
gered the chief attribute of poetry, which is to be born 
of feeling. 

Each man and each race seem to have a measure of 
vital force, which habit of will disperses upon objects 
of the various propensities. The Jew, under the out- 
ward circumstances of his race, has cultivated an in- 
tense love of acquisition. The will can be impelled | 
into acts, either mainly through the rational or mainly 
through the sensitive nature. Acts which flow out of 
feelings, and especially those acts which are conse- 
quent on the bodily appetites, claim to be instinctive: 
The epithet instinctive is also claimed for all feelings, 
as well as for the acts which flow out of them. What 
is meant by instinctive becomes clear by considering 
the nature of instinct. From a psychological point 


of view, genius, instinct, and feeling have a family 
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resemblance ; they all hit upon what ought to be done 
_ without any elaborate mental process. Goethe, having 
gift of genius, looked at exterior of a church, and 
pointed out a part of it where he deemed there 
was a tower wanting; and he was presently informed 
that a most elaborate plan of the architect contained 
the tower, which had not been built, on account of 
expense. Musical genius of Handel could do, with 
ease, what musical study of others could never do 
with toil and effort. Instinct is a power in the vita 
constitution of animals which enables them to perform 
certain voluntary actions necessary for their preserva- 
tion, and for the continuance of their species in- 
dependent of experience and reasoning. The most 
remarkable example of this power is the hexagonal 
cell with which bees construct honeycomb, and which 
they make in a form that mathematical skill of man 
pronounces to be best adapted to save space, and give 
greatest possible strength to the wax. Hunger and 
thirst are relieved by the young of animals, and even of 
man, by acts which are, considered to be instinctive. 
A newly-born child, devoid of experience and reason- 
ing, presses a mother’s soft nipple between its lips, and 
using the muscles of its mouth and throat, obtains 
necessary food by the act of suction.” A similar in- 
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stinctive action is common to all mammalia. With 
language like that of sheep or jackdaws, limited to 
significant sounds, there could only have been an 
ignoble human society; but man, destined to be 
preacher, orator, and actor, has been endowed with 
an instinct to modify the voice in his larynx by the 
action of the muscles of throat and mouth. A 
feeling in its normal condition, free from passion—as 
emulation, self-love, gratitude—claims to be instinc- 
tive, because, like instinct, it is independent of any 
elaborate process of intellect, and enables the human 
species to hit upon proper acts to be done for building 
up social and civil order, in some degree like instinct of 
a bee hitting upon the proper form of a hexagonal cell. 

The mere thought of some objects may suffice to 
raise our feelings. A child displays an instinctive wish 
to know the why and wherefore of everything before - 
it possesses the desired knowledge. The possession 
and thought of knowledge, when acquired, can also 
create a pleasant feeling. On the other hand, posses- 
sion is essential to originate feelings excited by musi- 
cal harmony and discord, and things beautiful, ugly, 
or sublime, in all their gradations; subject, however, 
to imagination interposing, and making audible, or 


visualizing objects of this kind, when not actually 
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heard or seen. A great musician, looking at the black 
-marks on paper, signifying notes, can take delight 
in their sounds heard by him in imagination. As all 
feelings have their source either in thought, or thought 
and possession, of objects, they may be affected by 
environment ; but the class of feelings which originate 
in possession of objects plainly testify that a corre- 
spondence may exist between the capacity of the 
bodily organism and the capacity of the sensitive 
nature. Physically considered, musical sounds are 
air vibrations giving stimulus to the nerves of the 
- ear, and being thus possessed corporally, they have a 
simultaneous and psychological effect of raising and 
soothing feelings, to an extent that has been extolled 
by Pope and Dryden. Some obscure deficiency in the 
organism of his ear, with a corresponding want. of 
susceptibility in his sensitive nature, might explain why 
Dr. Johnson felt no more pleasure in musical harmony 
than in the noise of a cart., Certain colours, if presented 
to the eye at the same time, would strain the nerves 
told off to do the work of carrying them to the sen- 
sorium of the brain; and in correspondence with this 
effect of the physical mechanism of the eye there 
is a feeling of the sensitive nature that the colours do 


not match or harmonize. 
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The sight of forms or colours, or both combined, in 
architecture,|statuary, painting, and natural scenery, is 
accompanied with feelings which tell us, softly or . 
loudly, whether the objects we see deserve to be called 
beautiful or ugly, commonplace or sublime. In pel- 
lucid atmosphere of Athens—more pellucid than an 

Italian atmosphere, the ancient Athenians, gazing on 
temples small in size, exquisite in proportions, and 
decorated with numberless statues, were seized with a | 
feeling which made them call those objects beautiful. 
Athenians of modern days remain impressionable; but 
their susceptibility of feeling does not now blossom 
into art excellence. Under bright skies of Italy paint- 
ers and sculptors grew up among an impressionable 
people, who took pleasure in feelings obtainable 
_ through sight of Guido Reni’s ‘Ecce Homo,’ or Michael 
Angelo’s ‘ Moses,’ with flowing beard and sinewy neck, 
or frescoes of ‘Cupid’ and ‘Psyche’ which Raffaelle 
painted for a nobleman’s villa. Historian of architec- 
ture, Fergusson, is satisfied that the architects of all 
great cathedrals of the Middle Ages were impression- 
able Celts. A view of the vastness and grandeur of 
Mount Blanc, or of the dome of St. Peter’s, is capable 
of exciting a feeling of awe as for something super- 


human, and objects which rouse this feeling are called 
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sublime. We become susceptible to this feeling by 
reading Coleridge’s poem on Mount Blanc, or the 
glorification of St. Peter’s in Childe Harold, because 
our imagination can visualize the vastness and gran- 
deur pictured mentally for us by Coleridge and 
Byron. 

Imagination—a faculty of intellect best described as 
builder up (Einbildungskraft)—can not only visualize 
~ absent objects, so as to make them produce feelings, 
but by visualizing powers of nature has built up classi- 
cal mythology in part; and by visualizing feelings has 
added the other part of mythology, as well as the genii, 
the immutable ideas of Plato and the daimon of Socra- 
tes. In the earliest ages feelings, imagination, and 
reason were in greatest activity. Natural man had a 
‘dim consciousness of his own personality, and all 
external matter seemed to him, in a sense, alive. The 
sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies, were for him as 
much alive as beasts in the field; and even the sea 
raged and the grove sighed. This mood of feeling was 
consistent with monotheism, being congenial to the 
Semitic race; for they lived in plains so uniform and 
unchangeable, that imagination could only visualize a 
unity, behind which God was the one worker. The 


same mood of feeling acted differently upon the Aryan 
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race, whe became polytheists ; for dwelling in countries 
where, as in Greece, external nature’ was broken up 
into varying and changeful forms, imagination visual- 
ized the power which moved and seemed behind the 
scene, as Apollo; and on the same plan created a 
Separate deity for whatever appeared to be a separate 
power of nature. Imagination also undertook to 
visualize feelings. Natural man felt something within 
him, or, as he sometimes thought, outside him, draw- 
ing him towards goodness and away from evil in his 
actions. The visualizing process of imagination repre- 
sented those interior feelings in substantial forms. 
Every boy had his Genius, and every girl her Juno. An 
evil passion was pictured as a kind of phenomenal 
devil. Personal love was figured by the heavenly Venus, 
whose statue may still be seen in the Villa Borghesi; 
and the propensity of the flesh took substantial form 
in the sensual Venus. The plot and fancy which poets 
infused into classical mythology, as handed down to us, 
must, in the nature of things, wrong popular supersti- 
tion, which may have been only on the surface, while 
underlying it there was certainly a belief in the ought- 
to-be of conduct. Plato did not lose the opportunity 
of philosophy; and in his system a vivid feeling, such — 


as love, was visualized as an idea, eternal and inde- 
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structible, in contrast with external phenomena ever 
undergoing change. Plato also followed the common 
usage of extending the word idea to any generalization. 
Coleridge restricts the term to any universal and neces- 
sary truth which reason knows by intuition. ‘An idea 
conceived as subsisting in an object becomes a law; 
and a law contemplated subjectively (in a mind) is an 
idea” * A feeling, when extremely vivid, was deemed 
a separate spiritual entity outside or inside the spiritual 
_being, which might be likened to its sleeping partner. 
Modern George Eliot, in all her best writing, felt there 
was a ‘not herself’ took possession of her, and her own 
_ personality seemed an instrument through which this 
spirit, as it were, was acting. Socrates imagined he 
had a ‘daimon,’ which suggested to him what was 
right; but he was perplexed whether to regard his 
vivid feeling as an interior voice, or as a spirit walking 
by his side. Even this confusion of thought bears 
witness to the strength of the peculiar daimon known 
to Christian theology as conscience. 

As feeling arises from pleasurable or painful objects, 
there is, @ priori, nothing strange in a feeling of the 


humane or the inhumane, of approval or disapproval, 


* Coleridge, Aids to Reflection. 
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arising from acts which we do, or see being done by 
others. Nor is there anything more strange in ima- 
gination visualizing past or future acts, so that they 
may occasion feelings of the humane, of approval or 
disapproval, than in visualizing Mount Blanc, so as to 


occasion a feeling of the sublime :— 


‘ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.’ 


The second stage of the question is to consider that 
acts are also a subject-matter on which reason and 
understanding work. The rational nature is not kept 
in a separate box from the sensitive nature. They are 
in correspondence, and move, as it were, in parallel 
lines. Reason by intuition knows good and evil con- 
duct, and can present the result of its reflection to the 
will. The sensitive nature feels pleasure, affection, 
approval, for whatever conduct reason judges humane, 
good, the ought-to-be or ‘quod oportet’; and feels 
pain, hatred, disapproval, of that which reason judges 
to be an evil act. Thus far the feeling here described 
has sufficient claim to be called the moral faculty, or 
moral sense, of the understanding Sohal of philo- 


sophy. Moral sense, a term invented by Shaftesbury, 
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coincides with conscience as one criterion of the 
ought-to-be of conduct, but stops there; while con- 
science, in the words of Cardinal Newman, ‘throws us 
out and beyond ourselves, to go and seek for Him in 
the height and depth, whose voice it is.’ In corrobo- 
ration of this spiritual attribute of conscience, a per- 
son who does an act in accordance with its dictate 
feels a sensé of merit ; but if he should refuse to obey | 
its authoritative voice, suffers from a sense of demerit. 
Evil-doers, who must have been sorely wounded by a 
sense of demerit, are depicted by Lucretius as roaming 
from altar to altar, with faces veiled before the angry 
gods, whom they sought to appease with blood of 
bulls and goats. The notorious fact of remorse for 
evil deeds necessarily raises the human mind to 
thoughts of an unseen teacher. ‘The very existence 
of conscience,’ says Cardinal Newman, ‘carries our 
minds to a Being exterior to ourselves, for else, whence 
did it come ? and to a Being superior to ourselves, else 
whence its strange, troublesome peremptoriness ?’ 
This is the moral argument for the existence of God. 
The sensitive nature, which has given man so many 
true emotions and good propensities towards forming 
human society, which can touch him with feelings for 


beautiful and sublime objects, and for human and . 
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inhuman conduct, how can we believe it trustworthy 
as to earthly objects, and an imposture as to heavenly 
Why does that nature fill man with longing for things 
of an invisible world, if the objects are only delusions ? 
Understanding, with its elaborate mental process, 
might go into banishment; \and the interior feeling 
conscience would be brother to insight of reason, in 
giving monition of God and the immortality of the 
soul. As conscience corresponds with intellect upon 
the ought-to-be of conduct, so it also’ moves in a 
parallel line with intellect upon the authority of Chris- 
tian revelation, its articles of faith, and sacraments of 
grace. Nothing can be conceived more suited to touch 
and satisfy the sensitive nature, and to bridge over 
the appalling separation between the visible and invi- 
sible world, than God incarnate in child form, than His 
patience under ineffable sufferings, than the continu- 
ance of his incarnation through the sacrament, and at 
every step feeling purified by being elevated from the 
sensuous to the unseen. 

There are many indifferent acts which do not con- 
cern, and therefore do not trouble, conscience, and » 
which mankind have always done, or omitted to do, 
as suggested by the propensity, love of esteem. Our 


observance of the fashionable hour for going to an 
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evening party, and of the code of etiquette, is deter- 
mined by our anticipation of the hostile or favourable 
sentiments of our neighbours. Love of esteem is use- 
ful in determining indifferent acts, and also gives 
great aid to enforce dictates of conscience, but has 
occasionally grown to such morbid intensity as to 
overbear conscience itself. The vendetta of Corsicans, 
a local habit, handed down from time immemorial, 
_ through man’s imitative propensity, and supposed to. 
have arisen from difficulty of obtaining legal redress 
for quarrels about women, sanctioned assassination. 
The public opinion of the majority of Corsicans was in 
favour of the vendetta; and men, rather than brave the 
censure of their neighbours, followed the savage code 
of honour, and stifled their natural aversion to private 
vengeance. Between the years 1821 and 1852, in a po- 
pulation of 250,000 Corsicans, there were 4300 assas- 
sinations. Not till the year 1854 were sufficient means 
taken to put down vendetta; but in that year the 
French Chambers passed laws disarming the entire 
population, and enabling the civil power to imprison 
the family and relations of an assassin, till he was cap- 
tured or surrendered. 

Next in importance to conscience is the propensity 


inclining man to seek happiness, or, in other words, 
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the propensity of self-love, Imagination projecting 
itself into each Ego of 4300 Corsican assassins, can 
conceive self-love inclining the sensitive nature to en- 
joy, among other objects, a woman’s pure love; till 
this legitimate desire, being confronted by a supposed 
rival for the same love, loses the quality of temperance 
and passes into the passion jealousy; the emotion 
resentment gives a tug; the imitative propensity has 
~ its pull; love of esteem entices’; but the force of each 
propensity would vary ; and one of them might become 
sleepy, or altogether drop out of work, as resentment, 
which might even be replaced by compassion, and yet 
the deed of blood be done, through the will yielding 
to a single or several remaining propensities. One 
peculiar feeling, however, could not altogether drop 
out of work, whenever a deed is intrinsically evil, and 
that is conscience. The will of an assassin might 
refuse to use it; but it would remain. 
Moralists hold, that to conform the will to judg- 
ments of reason upon the ought-to-be of conduct must 
necessarily be conducive to the permanent happiness 
of man’s life, taken as a whole. Moreover, your con- 
clusion must be the same, if reason judges rightly, or 
if temperate self-love inclines you to permanent happi- 


ness. Defining self-love in this sense, Plato’s Laws, 
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Aristotle’s Ethics, Cicero, De Finibus, St. Augustine, 
Suarez, and Bossuet in his Quzetist controversy, regard 
happiness as the ultimate, or absolute end of all hu- 
man actions.* When the subject came to be mooted 
in the middle ages the clever Irish schoolman Scotus 
raised a difficulty. ‘ How,’ he asked, ‘can anyone be 
moved to do an act, or a series of acts, as an absolute 
end, if, at the time of doing them, he is not in the 
least thinking about his happiness?’ The sense in 
which absolute end is used cannot require self-love 
to be always at work. Even conscience may drop out 
of work when acts are indifferent. Each propensity 
may become sleepy, or drop altogether out of work, or 
be overborne by some other propensity, as appears 
from example of the Corsican assassins. This accounts 
for the extreme negligence with which some men pur- 
sue their permanent happiness... The only plausible 
ground on which happiness can be considered the 
absolute end of all human actions is, that man natu- 
_ rally desires the sum of every possible good; and as 
all his propensities, in their normal state,,aim at enjoy- 
ing’ pleasurable and avoiding painful objects, they 


must normally aim at some part or other of permanent 


* Ward’s Nature and Grace, Bk. I., c. I1., ed. 1859. 
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happiness. The extraordinary diversity of tastes which 
mankind manifest, when selecting objects on which 
they think their happiness depends, made the ‘sum- 
mum bonum’ a puzzle for classical philosophy, and 
has been the scorn of satire. Dryden satirizes the 
folly of the choice of fame made by Shaftesbury :— 


| 
‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 


And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his eyes the needful hours of rest ; 

Punish a body which he could not please ; 
Bankrupt of life—yet prodigal of ease ?’ 


The relative strength and combinations of propensities 
cannot be clear. Analysis separates and distinguishes 
them; but they are designedly combined in the sensi- 
tive nature, and have a recriprocal action that modi- 
fies the condition of each from what it would be if 
existing distinct and isolated. Happiness, on the sen- 
suous side, is an expansion of self through experience, 
and through the good and useful in conduct, and im- 
pressions of the sublime and beautiful in nature and 
art; but, on the heroic side, it is an immolation of self, 
as of a Curtius leaping into the gulf, or a St. Paul feel- 
ing ready to be anathema himself, if thereby he could 
save others. 
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The sensitive nature having been now discussed, the 
cosmological argument for the hypothesis of God’s 
existence need not be left to rest upon physical facts 
known through the senses, but can be extended to our 
consciousness of order in the spiritual cosmos. There 
is a provident contrivance by which the rational and 
sensitive natures have separate ends, and yet aid each 
other in bringing about social and civil conditions of 
human existence. ‘There is,’ says Aristotle, ‘a prin- 
ciple of subjection in animate as well as in inanimate 
nature: the body obeys the soul; and the brute crea- 
tures are subservient to man. Resentment puts in 


motion the force necessary to secure civil subjection, 


_and may be compared to the instinct which makes the 


newly-born alligator, emerging from his egg, bite at 
the stick raised to bar his passage. The instinct in 
both cases has for immediate object self-preservation. 
Man might have been created, like the lion and tiger, 
with a desire to live in solitude, but his instinctive wish 
for society shows that he was designed to be, what 
Aristotle calls him, a social animal. Reason confirms 
man’s propensity to live not merely at random some- 
how, but sociably, in a degree of subjection necessary 
to secure tranquillity, and in a manner corresponding 


to the character of his intellect. Language owes to the 
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understanding its order and grammatical construction, 
and to imagination ‘its figurative form. — Pondering on 
the necessity of language to carry on human society, 
we might come to regard it as an essential originating 
condition of government. Memory, a species of book, 
retains an almost infinite number of images, not mixed 
together in a confused heap, but in an intelligible con- 


nexion and order, that enables them to be recalled. If 


memory were so disordered as to recall images in an. 


unintelligible connexion, or for a very limited time, our 
past lives, experience, testimony in courts, lessons of 
history, would be a mute blank, and reason and under- 
standing would have nothing upon which to exercise 


themselves but the appalling present. Imagination, 


inventive and creative faculty, peculiar to the human * 


species, and which builds up figurative language, sug- 
gested to Shakspear the grossness of Caliban, the 
tenderness of Cordelia—led Dante’s vision through 
circles of woe and bliss, and gave animated tone to 
the oratory of Burke. The sensitive nature not only 
gives an initiative, but imparts stability to the rational. 
The imitative propensity, habit, which inclines us to 
repeat our own acts, and copy what we see done by 
others, is the source of the greatest civil and social 


benefits. It perpetuates obedience to civil authority ; 
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assists the social propensity in holding society to- 
gether, by taking bitterness out of irksome drudgery 
and squalor ; aids the adoption of coherent systems of 
articulate speech; and enables us to perform our daily 
acts, with scarcely more need of attention and argu- 
ment than we bestow upon the involuntary act of 
breathing. Fhe omission of the imitative propensity 
from our sensitive nature would have been sufficient to 
alter, in a painful manner, the stability of civil and 
social order. The root-word ‘man’ signifies a thinker. 
Imagination, as a building-up faculty, is a permanent 
» mental quality, which, in Schlegel’s opinion, most strik- 
ingly distinguishes man from other forms of animal 
life. Man’s will, being subject to reason and con- 
science, and therefore responsible, is, in judgment 
of Coleridge, a permanent quality which divides man’s 


will from animal volition by an untraversable gulf. 
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CHAPTER il: 


MORAL LAW IN RELATION TO THE TWO ENDS OF HUMAN 
ACTION; AND THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN JUSTICE 
AND PRUDENCE. 


Tue infant in Herodotus was left for a time on desert 
island, in order to ascertain from its first untaught 
words the original speech of man. Medieval and 
modern Europe cannot claim the originality which 
should follow an intellectual isolation, similar to that 
of the infant in Herodotus. Three sources furnished 
medizval and modern Europe with instruction upon 
the first principles of morals and government, classical 
antiquity, precepts of Christianity, and the Jewish theo- 
cracy. The classical influence comes first in order of 
time. The assents of reason rightly framed in precepts 


for the government of human society has been termed 
natural law—natural justice, or the moral law. The 


mere knowledge by reason of the ought-to-be of con- 
duct establishes an obligation to obey. This was the 
view of Cicero, who briefly defines moral law as reason 


implanted in our nature for ordering what we ought to 
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do, and prohibiting the contrary. Although Cicero 
‘thus admitted that human acts had an intrinsic quality 
of goodness or badness, he also, as a believer in God’s 
existence, allowed that to the independent obligation 
of morality, from the intrinsic quality of actions, there 
was added a further obligation, by way of law, from 
the will of God, commanding us to obey the dictates of 
reason. Cicero popularized Greek philosophy among 
the Romans, and, on the question of moral law, is a 
true exponent of the opinions of Socrates, Plato, and 
the Stoics. Although the Romans were not original 
thinkers, like the Greeks, they had a practical turn of 
mind, and their jurists and legislators put into use 
principles which had infiltrated through Cicero from 
the Greeks. The influence of Cicero did not cease 
with the jurists and moralists of Rome. When the 
controversy between paganism and Christianity was at 
its height, and for centuries afterwards, there were few 
books more studied on the Christian side than St. 
Augustine’s De Crvitate; and in this book St. Augus- 
tine had preserved by quotation and enhanced by his 
approval the passages of Cicero’s De Republica which 
explain natural justice, and ascribe the fall of Rome to 
social vices. The weight of St. Augustine’s approval 
would naturally be powerful in the Middle Ages; but, 
E2 
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even in recent times, Lord Mansfield, answering the 
question, how a lawyer should begin his legal studies, 
repeated three times, ‘Cicero, De Oficits.’ The pas-— 
sage which St. Augustine cited from Cicero’s De 
Republica is here quoted, because it gives a brilliant 
‘epitome of the meaning which best classical philoso- 
phy attached to moral law in its practical application ; 
and because the words used show how thoroughly the 
spiritual cosmos was conscious of its own failure to 
reach the high standard towards which it was ever 
struggling. 

‘It is true,’ says Cicero, ‘that anyone putting on the 
mask of Carneades, the Greek utilitarian, and mounting 
the winged chariot mentioned by the poet, might, 
in a flight over different regions of the earth, behold 
different varieties or corruptions of justice; yet the 
essence of justice would remain always the same. No 
matter that Persians deem it impious to keep within 
narrow walls of a temple gods whose home is the 
universe; or that Lacedaemonians claim right to every 
territory they can touch with a spear; or that at Rome 
male heirs are preferred to female, there is a true law 
—a right reason, conformable to nature, universal, un- 
changeable, eternal, whose summons calls us to our 


duty, whose warning deters us from evil, whose voice 
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rouses the good and is unheeded by the wicked. This 
law cannot be repealed either wholly or in part; nor 
can the senate absolve us from obeying this law of 
universal justice. It needs no new expositor or inter- 
preter. It is not one thing at Rome and another at 
Athens—one thing to-day and another to-morrow; but 
in all nations and in all times this one law must reign 
eternal and unchangeable. It is the sovereign master 
and ruler of all things, with God himself for its author, 
its promulgator, its enforcer. The man who obeys it 
not flies from himself, having done violence to his own 
nature ; and for this crime he must endure sufferings 
other than mere legal penalties. As examples of natu- 
ral justice, war is just only when waged in support of 
an ally or in self-defence; and, properly speaking, 
there is no State where people submit to a tyranny, 
or yield to the sway of factions, or rule themselves 
without regard to the real welfare of the community ; 
for, according to the definition of a State, there must 
be lawful consent of the people; but where there is 
injustice there can be no lawful consent, but a sort 
of multitude, unworthy of the name of people. Justice 
is simply to give each man his own. How, then, can 
this idea of justice be reconciled with the dominion 


which Rome exercises over her subject provinces ? 
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The answer is, that subjection is just because useful, 
and useful as long as the subject nationalities are pro- 
tected from oppression, and are in a better condition 
than they were before they were subdued.’ 

In this passage Cicero implies that human acts are 
intrinsically good or bad, according as they do or do 
not violate our nature; at the same time that precepts 
of moral law, to which reason assents, have a must-be 
or penalty from God, who is their free author by his _ 
will, their promulgator by man’s reason, and their en- 
forcer by his retributions. In the entire vocabulary of 
classical philosophy there is no word which literally 
represents conscience; but mankind had noticed the 
peculiar feelings which originate in conscience, before 
St. Paul gave this moral faculty its specific name—con- 
science. In.Ciceronian phrase, it was ‘the summons, 
warning, or voice within us, which roused the good 
and was unheeded by the wicked.” Reason knows that 
there has been a violation of the human nature; and, 
in correspondence with this knowledge, conscience 
feels, first, pain at the violation of nature, and secondly, 
a sense of demerit, which makes the transgressor, as 
Cicero says, ‘fly from himself.’ Reason lays down the 
general rule as to what ought to be done; conscience 


feels the applicability of the rule in a particular in- 
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stance. Shakspear, though familiar with the word con- 
science, and sometimes using it, could, like Cicero, 
omit to name it, and yet give its analysis in the feel- 
ings which he supposes to rack Hamlet’s uncle after 


the crime of murder :— 


- In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: But ’tis not so above: | 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature; and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.. When then? what rests? 
Try what repentance can ? What can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 

O wretched state! O bosom, black as death ! 

O limed soul, that struggling to be free, 

Art moreengag’d! Help, angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees! and, heart, with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe : 

All may be well! 


This soliloquy of Hamlet’s uncle includes a just 
analysis of conscience, for reason ‘ gives evidence to 
the teeth and forehead of his fault.’ The emotion of 
pain is known from the cry, ‘O bosom black as death ;’ 
and the sense of demerit makes the soul, as Cicero 
says, fly from itself, or, in Shakspear’s phrase, 


‘struggle to be free.’ Like the conscience of the 
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evil-doers depicted by Lucretius, the conscience of 
Hamlet’s uncle carried him out beyond himself into 
an invisible spirit world. 

The essence of justice is by Cicero made equiva- 
lent to the immutable precept, ‘ give each one his 
own,’ which precept in order to be immutable must 
be mentally defined, as meaning, that what belongs 
to a person shall not be taken from him unjustly; in 
the same way that we mentally define, ‘thou shalt 
not kill’ to mean, not to kill unjustly. In hall of 
the Louvre, where greatest names of legislators from 
Moses to Napoleon are gorgeously emblazoned, the 
condensed sense of all they have done is signified 
by the simple inscription of Cicero’s essence of jus- 
tice, which guarantees existing rights of property, 
‘dare suum cuique.’ The belief in moral law, un- 
changeable in its essence, gave nobility of purpose 
to Roman jurists, when framing the Civil Code; and 
has inspired great judges and lawyers from Ulpian 
to D’Agnesseau. The belief in moral law govern- 
ing States as well as individuals survives to influence 
public questions, as the relation of Ireland, or of 
India to England, war waged on defenceless African 


race, or neglect of the duties of government by 
Turkey. 
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With truth did Cicero justify Roman conquests as 
useful to the conquered. The inhabitants of Britain 
mourned over the departure of Roman legions, under 
the shadow of whose eagles life and property were 
secure. The natives of Britain, by strange provi- 
dence, have succeeded to an empire stronger and 
more civilized than that of Rome, but centuries have 
no effect on the essence of justice. When cry of ven- 
geance for the Indian mutiny was dying away, the 
voice of the Viceroy Canning spoke, as Cicero spoke 
of conquest :—‘We Englishmen, with all our great 
characteristics, are not as a people conciliatory or 
attractive. We are apt to look down upon those 
whose motives we believe to be less worthy than 
our own, or whom we regard as debased in igno- 
rance, and we do not care to conceal our feelings. 
No people, however, will bear to be treated by their 
rulers as though they were less than men, less rational, 
less capable of right feeling than those who rule 
them. If we neglect to win the hearts of those over 
whom Providence has placed us—if instead of seek- 
ing to inspire them with confidence, we take for our 
maxim that the people of India should be governed 
as a conquered people, by sheer force, we shall fail 


to accomplish the great work we have undertaken.’ 
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If the lesson of Canning needed other example 
than India, there would rush to many a lip the story 
of Ireland. The final remedy for discontent is not 
to coerce, but to win the heart, by treating people 
as if they were rational beings. The chief maxim of 
prudence in government is to lay aside sz volo, sic 
jubeo manners and measures, and to respect national 
habits, which are not intrinsically evil. Symmetry is 


the goddess of the visionary. Governmental tyranny, 
over a people incapable of resistance, is a moral 


plague which, in the last extremity, would embue 
them with worst traits of the slaves of antiquity, and 
make them resemble Levantines, reduced by despot- 
ism to despicable habits of double-dealing, lying, 
low cunning, and treachery. 

Deductive reasoning would descend from general 
tule of give each one his own to a moral judgment 
upon the justice of conquest; but, when Cicero came 
to apply this rule to the subject-matter conquest, he 
followed the inductive method of reasoning, and as- 
cended from particular fact of Roman dominion being 
useful to both conquerors and conquered, and judged 
_ this fact to be an adequate compliance with the gen- 
eral rule of justice. A moralist of the school of Cicero 


can regard human actions as having two ends, firstly, 


\ 
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for the sake of conforming to the ought-to-be of 
conduct, guod oportet ; secondly for the sake of present 
and future pleasure, in the sense of permanent hap- 
piness. Those two ends throw light on each other ; 
there isno discord between them; and right conduct 
can be viewed in relation to either end; and our con- 
clusion should be the same, whether we view the 
subject-matter’ conduct from reason’s ought-to-be 
point of view, or from understanding’s point of view, 
which collects relevant facts and then judges whether, 
under the circumstances, the conduct would hoa useful 
means towards permanent happiness. The first end 
is served by reason, and concerns justice of any human 
act; the second end is served by understanding, and 
concerns prudence of an action. Utility is a means 
for both ends, but is not an end in itself. 

The mental habit of confining attention to the 
second or happiness end of human action evolved 
the Epicurean school, which numbers, among many 
others, Epicurus, Leibnitz, Rochefoucauld, Helvetius, 
Hume, Paley, and Bentham. Their moral system, 
allowing for individual shades of difference, com- 
prises permanent happiness—the only end in view, 
utility the means of gaining it, the understanding sole 


instrument of moral judgment, and self-love the pro- 
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pensity chiefly impelling the will. A concise account 
of the teaching of Epicurus is given by his biographer, 
Diogenes Laertius, in these words :—‘ Natural justice 
is a covenant of what is suitable, leading men to ~ 
avoid injuring one another, and being injured. ‘Those 
animals which are unable to enter into an agreement 
of this nature, or to guard against doing or sustain- 
ing mutual injury, have no such thing as justice or 
injustice. And the case is the same with those nations, 
the members of which are either unwilling or unable 
to enter into a covenant to respect their mutual in- 
terests. Justice has no independent existence, but 
being identical with utility, it varies according to 
difference of place, and various other circumstances.’ 

The danger of the Epicurean system as a guide to 
right conduct is its incompleteness. Duty is reduced 
to prudence, opportunism, and is ordered to take its 
place among the experimental sciences. Men have 
often conducted affairs wisely and well through tem- 
perate self-love; but they are also likely to err from an 
exclusive attention to happiness as an end of human 
action. Self-love was a very good propensity to sug- 
gest to mankind that it would be for their mutual 
interest to submit to some sort of civil order. Plato 


meant the same thing as Epicurus when he attributed 
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civil order to our dependence and need of help from 
one another. Self-love in grossest form of temporal 
advantage might press the ruler’s will to impose go- 
vernment upon the weaker multitude; but the bene- 
fit of civil order could not, in the nature of things, be 
confined to those who seized upon power. There is 
nothing inconsistent between the statements of both 
Epicurus and Plato and the statement of Bentham, that 
government originated in force and habit. Greek 
moralists used the word covenant, not as English law- 
yers use it, but as equivalent to consent, whether the 
consent to civil obedience was given freely or extorted 
by force. Aristotle, in his Polztics, speaks of people 
agreeing to obey government; but neither he nor any 
classical philosopher meant to convey that there was a 
contract between the ruling power and its subjects, 
with ascertained terms, and entered into without undue 
pressure, so as to resemble a contract that could be 
enforced between private persons in a court of law. 
Cicero, with all his republican feeling, could only con- 
tend, that where people submitted to brute force of a 
government which was not for their temporal benefit, 
they did not deserve the name of a people. 

The hypothesis of the Epicurean system, in so far as 


it assumes happiness to be the only end of action, 
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should, if true, be able to explain human nature in 
a way that can never be better explained by the ought- 
to-be end of action. Mankind would be in a sad 
plight if personal advantage were the only motive for 
doing good and abstaining from evil. Rochefoucauld 
had not the gift of looking at human nature with a 
favourable eye. In his opinion a disinterested move- 
ment of the soul towards good has no existence. A 
cynical ambassador, long resident at Rome, said ‘he 
could not be expected to convert the Pope to Protest- 
antism because he had no better place to offer him: 
May the disinterested affections, pity and sympathy, 
ever remain to prove and protest that men can be 
blessed with emotions which lead them to perform acts 
without seeking their own temporal advantage. Sym- 
pathy is a fellow-feeling which enters into us when ima- 
gination transports our Ego into the same situation as 
any other Ego, and we thus come to share in the feel- 
ings which the situation excites in the other Ego, whose 
good or ill-fortune is at stake. Sympathy opened gates 
of Lochleven Castle to Mary Stuart, and returned 
Wilkes member for Middlesex. Owing to the fact of 
sympathy usually coinciding with the moral judgment 
upon our neighbour’s conduct, Adam Smith was led to 


attribute the origin of all our moral sentiments of good 
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and evil to sympathy, although such an origin could 
not account for our sentiments upon our own conduct. 
The possibility of other propensities checking inordi- 
nate self-love in some cases is no excuse for not pro- 
viding against its existence in every case; just as we 
lock our doors at night, although every person is not 
a burglar. Political precaution against inordinate self- 
love checks the state executive by responsibility, and 
makes a branch of the legislature dependent on the 
_ people by representation. Precaution of the same 
kind suggested the argument of President Adams, that 
‘the rich ought to have an effectual barrier in the con- 
stitution against being robbed, plundered, and mur- 
dered, as well as the poor; and this can never be 
without an independent senate.’ Business of daily life 
expects us to be on our guard against interested mo- 
tives as against fire and mercantile failures. The cate- 
chist who asked, ‘ What is our duty to our neighbour ?’ 
was quaintly told—‘ To keep our eye on him.’ 

Self-love cannot always be safely trusted to lead the 
will towards happiness as an end of action. Modern 
Epicureans give the will such help as there may be 
in the understanding, weighing general consequences. 
The understanding is to observe through the senses 


the general consequences resultiug from some conduct 
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in question; and if the general consequences are use- 
ful for an entire community, or for the human species, 
or, adopting Bentham’s expression, would promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, the con- | 
duct is good, virtuous, just. The public welfare, as 
Henry VIII. might understand it, would entitle him to 
put away a succession of wives, till he should have a 
male heir to his throne. No female heir had been 
crowned since the Conquest ; and the dispute for the 
crown might cause as much shedding of blood as the 
Wars of the Roses. The injury done to a discarded 
wife could not, in his view, outweigh the interest of his 
people. Social life can offer startling examples of 
seeming happiness not being always a safe guide to 
action. Public interest might appear best served by 
Miss Evans (George Eliot), great moral novelist, if she 
were socially allied to philosopher Lewes, who could 
supply something wanting in her genius: and she did 
not wish friends to call her any longer by her maiden 
name, for she felt she was his wife, having boys also, 
although he had an undivorced wife; but those special 
circumstances rarely occur, and call for a‘sort of moral 
dispensation, if the immutable first principles of the 
ought-to-be could be treated as non-existent. The 


happiness end of action, therefore, requires to be 
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checked by the ought-to-be end of action. The com- 
mon crowd do not, perhaps cannot, formulate rules of 
happiness in the abstract. The man tempted to stea 
would only smile at arguments that it was his interes 
not to steal, as all men had agreed to respect their 
mutual interests, and that the general consequences of 
theft would be injurious to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. He cannot smile with derision, 
when he feels he is doing violence to his own nature 
by transgressing precepts of his reason, enjoining what 
is intrinsically estimable, and forbidding every act ‘that 
hath no relish of salvation in it.’ Those precepts of 
the ought-to-be are ready, like coin in the pocket, to 
suit the extreme quickness of the movement of human 
actions. Precepts, which are first principles, in com- 
manding truth and honesty, require no calculation of 
consequences to society, resulting from falsehood and 
dishonesty; nay, the precepts would lose their prompt- 
ness and certainty by the pause to calculate general 
consequences. The calculation is only made in the 
closet of a philosopher. 

The happiness end of human action, when exclu- 
sively regarded, does not always teach the duties of 
civil man—the citizen—in the best way. The distinc- 
tion between prudence and justice is very apparent in 
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public affairs, and is of the highest importance. Jus- 
tice, according to Epicurus, has no independent exist- 
ence, bnt is identical with utility. The vulgar daily 
crimes that spring from inordinate self-love have their 
counterparts in memorable political events. The slave 
trade, created by inordinate self-love, was defended on 
the prudential plea of experience, that negroes were so 
; lazy as to be adapted only to forced labour. Queen 
Elizabeth lent Sir John Hawkins her ships to carry ne- 
groes from Guinea to be sold in the West Indies. The 
queen shared in the enormous profits, and realized by 
one voyage sixty per cent. on the capital which she and 
her council invested in tearing negroes from their native 
land. Self-interest of individuals pleaded facts which 
seemed to establish an all-comprehending utility, under 
which degraded natives of Africa were judged suited to 
supply slaves for the rest of the world. Reason of the 
great men who advocated slave emancipation heeded 
not public opinion, nor happiness in the abstract, nor 
rule of prudence, derived from experience of negro 
laziness, and assenting to the universal principle—do as 
thou would’st be done unto—applied that principle of 
justice to the slave trade. Pitt, arguing for the abo- 
lition of the infamous trade, reminded his countrymen 


that they also were once barbarians, and that a Roman 
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‘senator could have pronounced them hopelessly unfit 
for anything but slavery at a time when they were as 
“savage in manners, as debased in oo and as de- 
graded in understanding, as the unhappy Africans. 
Let not Englishmen do to Africans what they would 
not wish Romans to have done to ancient Britons, was 
the argument and moral judgment of Pitt. 

‘Property,’ said a vigorous thinker, ‘ property—I hate 
the very word—for I have none.’ Vigorous thinkers, 
who have no money in the funds, propose to abolish 
the national debt; or, who own no land, propose to 
transfer land from owners to occupiers, without giving 
owners the full value of their property. The under- 
standing can adduce specious pretexts of general hap- 
piness, or some prudential pleas of experience, in sup- 
port of theories of this kind; but reason, judging from 
the ought-to-be end of conduct, regards neither hap- 
piness in the abstract, nor prudence alone; but re- 
cognizes justice in the principle promulgated by the 
sermon on the mount: Do as thou would’st be done 
unto. No maxim of Ethics is of more universal and 
practical use in forming moral judgments upon duties 

‘to our neighbour. This maxim, which took part in 
abolition of the slave trade, sanctions the security of 
property, and enters into law courts disguised in the 
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formula—they who seek equity must do equity. Morally 
speaking, it is immaterial whether land was originally 
held in common by village communities and tribes, 
and afterwards as private property, either in complete 
ownership, or in fiduciary possession, or subject to 
servitudes. The ‘thing material is to mark the moral 
distinction between prudence and justice. Aristotle’s 
rule of prudence, derived from experience, was that 
private:property in land best developed virtuous energy. 
Even if the rule of prudence were opposed to private 
property in some countries, owing to circumstances of 
clime, population, or degree of civilization, yet justice, 
which is superior to prudence, and includes the immu- 
table principle, servanda est fides, would require that 
existing rights of existing persons should not be de- 
stroyed in breach of good faith. A rule of moral law 
may itself be the assent of reason to some rule of pru- 
dence ; and. precepts which are mutable often introduce 
qualifications suitable to the utility of the subject-mat- 
ter; but no pleading of prudence or expediency can 
palliate bad faith, fraud, or any conduct that is intrinsi- 
cally repugnant to justice. If the distinction between 
prudence and justice be true, the theory of Epicurus, 
that justice has no independent existence, must be 
false. 
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CHAPTER ULV: 


THE MORAL LAW: ITS IMMUTABILITY IN FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES; ITS OBLIGATION IN CIVIL AFFAIRS ; AND 
ITS RELATION TO A STATE OF NATURE. 


A PORTRAIT gallery of moralists should have room 
for representative men, no matter what may be their 
creed. St. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, Hooker 
the Anglican, and Sir Matthew Hale, a Noncon- 
formist, have this in common—they belong to the 
school of Christian morals and jurisprudence. Allow 
them precedence in order of time. 

Modes of thinking upon some subjects have a 
natural growth, and pass through stages of improve- 
ment. St. Augustine is vehement, rhetorical, and dis- 
cursive in the midst of a generation that hesitated to 
accept Christianity. Aquinas, in an age of settled 
belief, is carefully learned and systematic. They both 
speak the mind of Christian theology, taking first 
soundings of pagan philosophy. They both recognize 
‘as a whole the moral system which had found forc- 


ible expression in Cicero’s brilliant epitome of natural 
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justice. They both apprehend, more fully than Plato 
or Cicero, how design in the dealings of God with 
man is the basis of moral speculation. In clearness 
and logical precision, the statement of Aquinas excels 
Cicero’s statement on natural justice. Aquinas de- 
scribes the law of nature as that eternal law which 
exists in the divine mind, and governs the whole 
universe, physical, social, and civil, according to some 
providential design. Out of precepts of the law of 
nature, as out of common and indemonstrable prin- 
ciples, man’s reason deduces particular human laws, 
which impose an obligation of obedience upon man’s 
will, only by virtue of the eternal law, from which 
they are derived; for, in this sense, God said in the 
book of Proverbs: ‘by me kings rule.’ Human laws 
comprise canon law, the law of nations, and muni- 
cipal or civil law; all of which, according to the 
system of Aquinas, have an obligation from being 
deducible out of moral principles. In contradiction 
to this system, jurists of Epicurus and Hobbes pro- 
clivity place the sole obligation of human laws in 
human force. If the State does not impose canon 
law, with penalty, the school of Hobbes can see no 
obligation upon the will to obey such a law.. They 


stumble, however, and fall over difficulty of the obli- 
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gation of the law of nations. For they first cor- 
rectly define law in general as a command of a 
superior to an inferior, enforced by a penalty; but 
an independent nation cannot impose command and 
penalty on an equally independent nation; therefore, 
in strictness, there can be no obligation to obey the 
law of nations. The way to escape this difficulty is 
through the moral theory of Aquinas. Part of the 
law of nations consists of international usages, as 
ambassadors, and flags of truce, and another part of 
judgments of reason rightly framed, as ‘no State can 
liberate itself from engagements of a treaty without 
consent of the other contracting parties,’ and ‘the 
intercourse between States must be free’; but Aquinas 
would hold that those usages and moral judgments 
are equally deducible by human reason from general 
precepts of moral law—as to do as much good and 
as little harm to our neighbour’ as possible, and 
have their authority and obligation, by virtue of the 
eternal law from which they are derived. 

The mind of man, says Aquinas, being unable to 
reason perfectly from the law of nature, human laws 
are necessarily subject to error; but if they be unjust 
they cannot have their obligation by virtue of the 


eternal law, and do not bind the conscience, unless 
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to avoid scandal and disturbance; while if they are 
contrary to ‘divine good,’ we must by no means obey 
them. When laying down that unjust laws are no 
laws, he relies on the authority of St. Augustine, 
who had only followed Plato and Cicero. The nul- 
lity of unjust laws, and the right of resisting them, 
has only a latent explosive force. The Jesuit Suarez, 
who argued strenuously in favour of the Pope’s su- 
premacy in matters of faith and morals, admits that 
a canon law enacted by the Pope to regulate external 
ecclesiastical discipline is of no validity if it does 
not possess the great attribute of justice. He tem- 
pers the lofty supremacy of the Pope over his Epis- 
copate and laity by teaching that, although at first 
it is sinful to disobey a Papal canon law, yet, as is 
also true of civil law, in course of time the law is 
presumed to have been ‘prudently’ revoked, if the 
majority of the people have been accustomed to con- 
travene its provisions.* Aquinas thought obedience 
to unjust laws might be better than scandal and dis-. 
turbance. Sir Matthew Hale, who is of the same 
school of morals, remarks: ‘It is an eternal truth, in 


the contradiction of human laws to the law of God, 


* Suarez, De Deo ac Legis. Lib. 1v. c. 16. 
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it is better to obey God than man, though the de- 
cision of such, a contradiction requires great judg- 
ment and integrity in the subject; for if he err in his 
judgment, his disobedience is at his peril”* The 
French National Assembly in 1791, when declaring 
rights. of man, recorded his imprescriptible right to 
resist oppression. This idea lighted up forges in 
Luxemburg gardens to make gun-barrels for a people 
risen against tyrants. An abstract proposition, harm- 
less in a book, may stir up fury, or cloak self-interest 
when handed over to be interpreted by the multitude. 
‘What means this veto,’ inquired. Mirabeau from a 
street politician, ‘that it makes you shout so loud ; 
for | ama stranger in Paris and do not understand ?” | 
‘Oh, sir, it is a tax upon sugar—no veto! no veto!’ 
‘ Quick-witted Irish tenants willingly interpreted advice 
from high-quarters not to pay unjust rents. Passing 
from question of resistance to unjust laws, Aquinas 
formulated the modern democratic principle, fruitful 
in representative government, that human laws ought 
to be made by the people, or by government acting 
for their benefit and in their name. His words may 


have been written, while the first House of Commons 


* Sir M. Hale. M.S. Natural Law. 35 Harl. Collec. 
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was assembling, and stand thus: ‘Since human law 
orders man for the common good, the reason of one 
person cannot make law, but only the people them- 
selves, or the prince who rules in their place.’ * 
Cicero spoke on natural justice with the free em- 
phasis of an orator; Aquinas spoke with the stiff 
accuracy of a logician. Cicero declared the essence 
of natural justice to be unchangeable; Aquinas, with 
profound subtlety, defined the nature and limits of 
the immutability. He belongs, like Hooker, to the 
school of jurists who hold that a general rule of law 
contains within itself qualifications, misleadingly called 
exceptions; in the same way, observes Hooker, as a 
faggot. contains separate sticks of wood; and this 
opinion is also held by modern jurists. In meta- 
physical language a precept subjectively in a mind 
is universal in its terms—objectively applied to an 
object, it may or may not have qualifications to suit 
changes in the subject-matter. ‘The law of nature,’ 
says Aquinas, by which he here means moral law, 


‘can be understood as susceptible of a two-fold change. 


* Tho. Aqu., Sum. Theo. 2, 2, Quaest. 91, Art. 4; 1, 2, Quaest. 
91, Art. 2, 3; Quaest. 90, Art. 3; Quaest. 96, Art. 3, 4. 

t Hooker, Zcci. Pol., bk. v. c. ix. ss. 2, 3. Philimore’s Furis, 
Ist Edition, 95. 
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It can be altered by the addition of something to it, 
for the benefit of human existence ; or by taking some- 
thing from it; but in this latter case the first prin- 
ciples of the law of nature are immutable; and only 
the secondary precepts deducible from the first prin- 
ciples can be varied, either in a particular instance, 
or under extreme circumstances, where special causes 
prevent the observance of nature’s law. Things are, 
besides, said to be of natural right in two different 
senses ; as when we say nature inclines us to injure 
our neighbour, but in the other sense of the word 
we simply affirm that nature has not brought about 
a result contrary to that of which we speak; as when 
we say, that men are born naked, by nature’s law, 
because nature has not given men clothes, but art has 
added them; and it is in this last sense that “all things 
in common and one liberty for all men,” is allowed 
to be a natural right; for division of property and 
subjection are not introduced by nature, but by man’s 
_ reason for the convenience of human life; and even 
here the law of nature is not changed, unless by 
something added to its precepts.’ This admirable 
statement of Aquinas would deserve to be engraved 
upon table of bronze, in his memory, and as per- 


petual witness of the acuteness of his mind. 
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First principles comprise the two commandments, 
on which, Christ teaches, depends the whole law 
and the prophets; and the precept, ‘Do as thou 
would’st be done unto,’ which Christ teaches is the 
law and the prophets ; and also Cicero’s principle of 
justice—to give each one his own—mentally defined, 
as not to take what belongs to another unjustly; and. 
the principle good faith is to be observed, and precepts 
enjoining truth and forbidding fraud; and, in brief, all 
prohibitions of the Ten Commandments. The secon- 
dary principles are deducible from the first principles, 
and comprise the observance of contracts; the duty of 
citizens to keep the peace, and pay for support of 
government; many maxims of law courts, as, where 
there is a right there ought to be a remedy ; no man 
ought to be judge in his own cause; and many rules of 
prudence, or maxims of state policy, like those already 
cited from Aristotle, and the dictum of Montesquieu, 
there can be no liberty, if the judicial power is not 
separated from the legislature and executive authority. 
As a judge upon the Bench, applying the rules of civil _ 
law to the conduct of a litigant, pronounces a legal 
judgment, so the reason of each man applying the rules 
of moral law to some conduct in question forms a 


moral judgment. Reason is an intellectual faculty, 
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and judgment an intellectual act. Conscience, on the 
other hand, is a faculty of the sensitive nature, and 
cannot correctly be said to form a moral judgment, 
because judgment proceeds from the intellect. 

Dante was right in awarding Aquinas the palm for 
cautious judgment and subtle distinction. Let us. see 
how his distinctions upon the law of nature can untie 
most difficult knots in most opposite periods of history. 

The Reformation made ecclesiastical administration 
a subject of warm controversy. The Anglican Hooker, 
arguing against the views of the Puritans on Church 
government, praised Aquinas as greatest of the school- 
men, and adopted his teaching on the law of nature. 
The Puritans appealed to general principles of moral 
conduct against Anglican abuses. Does not the Church 
of England, they asked, transgress moral law by allow- 
ing a clergyman to reside away from his parishioners, 
who pay him on the implied condition that he will be 
their watchful shepherd ? What can be more repug- 
nant to natural justice than to suffer a clergyman to 
have cure of souls in Berwick and Cornwall at the 
same time? Hooker answered, that ‘the higher 
we ascend in moral rules, the further we remove from 
those specialities which, being proper to the subject 


whereupon our actions must work, are therefore to be 
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chiefly considered.’ Aquinas expresses the same mean- 
ing by saying, ‘something may be added to the law of 
nature for the benefit of human existence.’ The special 
circumstance which, in Hooker’s opinion, justified 
the union of some Church livings, was that singly they 
were so poor, a footman would spurn the emoluments. 
Out of Hooker’s writings might be compiled a large 
collection of protests against abstract propositions, 
which become current in times of political excitement. 
‘With gross and popular capacities, nothing doth more 
prevail than unlimited generalities, because of their 
plainness at first sight, nothing less with men of exact 
judgment, because such rules are not safe to be trusted 
over far. ‘In the same manner that the interpreta- 
tion of equity modifies the rules of strict law, public 
equity controls the law of public affairs.’ ‘All good 
laws are the voices of right reason, which is the instru- 
ment wherewith God will have the world guided, and 
impossible it is that right should withstand right; it 
must follow that principles and rules of justice, be they 
never so generally uttered, do no less effectually intend, 
than if they did plainly express an exception of all par- 
ticulars, wherein their literal practice might any way 
prejudice equity.* The statement of Aquinas, that a 


* Hooker,:ecles, ol., Ks V.1GatX.)SS725) 33 
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secondary principle of the law of nature can be altered 
by something taken from it, may be exemplified in the 
moral precept which, using universal terms, imposes 
an obligation to keep contracts. Some defect, how- 
ever, may occur in the subject-matter of a contract, 
as inexperience of minors, and then the contract is 
voidable. 

Keep away from technical law. Turn to contro- 
versies that flicker and snap explosively in the past, 
and witness Cartwright, father of English Puritanism, 
bearding the High Commission Court, and refusing to 
take an ex officio oath to answer whatever should be 
demanded of him, because, in his own words, to do so 
would be contrary to the principle of natural justice, 
that no man is bound to accuse himself. The House 
of Commons angrily prepare bills to abolish the oath 
of inquisition, and to set free the persons illegally 
detained for refusing to take such an oath. Queen 
Elizabeth angrily sends message to House of Com- 
mons, that they must not meddle in matters ecclesi- 
astical. ‘The Commons humour the Queen with a 
humble petition, and she prudently causes the prison 
doors to open for Cartwright. The statute of Eliza- 
beth, requiring the Anglican clergy to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, deprives them of their benefices if 
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they should advisedly maintain any doctrine repugnant . 
to the Articles; but as long as they hold their peace, 
after having subscribed to the Articles, the law cannot - 
examine into the orthodoxy of their opinions. The 
resistance of Cartwright saved the Anglican clergy 
from having their private opinions put into the win- 
nowing machines of inquisitorial suspicion. In the 
fourth year of the reign of James I., Lord Coke and 
another Chief Justice, on being consulted by the House 
of Commons, declared that no man, ecclesiastical or 
temporal, can be examined ‘upon the secret thoughts 
of their hearts’; and again, later in the same reign, 
Coke delivered the solemn judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench, that clergymen are not liable to take the 
ex officio oath, because they are not bound ‘to accuse 
themselves of a breach of a penal law.’ The judgment 
was confirmed in a statute of Charles II.* This 
secondary principle of morals which triumphed in the 
struggle of Cartwright, and the judicial decision and. 
statute following the struggle, influences English prac- 
tice not to wring confessions of guilt from criminals 
by questions; but in France the secondary principle 


has something taken from it by the interrogatories 


* Burns’ Accl. Law, vol. 111. 14, ed. Phil. 
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which the Code Napoleon allows to be addressed to 
persons charged with crime. As the plague comes 
out of the East, so plea of public) safety comes out 
of method of governing Ireland; and a principle hal- 
lowed by the struggle of Cartwright and traditional sen- 
timent of centuries was first violated in Irish Crimes 
Act, 1882, and then in Explosives Bill. Plea of public 
_ safety wants private inquiries in petty magisterial star < 
chambers, where witnesses can no longer refuse to 
answer questions that expose them to a penal law. 
The secondary principle of moral law, that no man 
ought to be kept in prison without having first been 
tried in open court, was sanctioned by Magna Charta, 
and maintained by the writ of Habeas Corpus. Under 
the extreme circumstances of rebellion or invasion, if 
public safety requires it, the constitution of the United 
States allows the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus 
to be suspended—something is taken from the secon- 
dary principle of moral law. The constitution of the 
United States would not, however, tolerate the Irish 
Coercion Act, under which the reasonable suspicion of 
a Chief Secretary sufficed to consign nine hundred 
Irishmen to prison without trial in open court.  Irri- 
tated power of stronger England over weaker Ireland 
made too great a variance from the secondary principle 
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of moral law; and as arrests | increased outrages in- 
creased. Fury and a feverish sense of injustice hatched 
conspiracy and sped the assassin’s knife and bullet. 
The love and support necessary for those in authority 
are not lost by fault of a people, but by fault of those 
who govern. 


Aquinas does not differ from Cicero in holding that 


Se ie essence of natural justice is the same in all times 


‘and places, being unchangeable; but with more formal 
precision he lays down that the first principles of the 
law Of nature are immutable, in so far as nothing can 
be taken from them. Thus, love of God, truth, and 
honesty, are inseparably and intrinsically good; while 
atheism, lies, fraud, theft, and murder, are inseparably 
and intrinsically evil. -A chief business of law courts ~ 
has always been to test and apply principles of moral 
law. The well-known maxim of equity, ‘fraud vitiates 
everything,’ offers an example of the moral teaching of 
. Aquinas, that fraud being forbidden by a first principle 
of the law of nature, admits of nothing being taken 
from it, either in a particular instance or under extreme 
circumstances. Falsehood is equally forbidden by a 
first principle of the moral law, and therefore cannot 
be justified on the plea of some laudable end or ne- 


cessity. 
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St. Augustine knew of no circumstance that would 
justify untruth. Thomas Aquinas acutely shut out 
every attempt to make exceptions to truth, by saying : 
—‘A lie is a sin, not merely for the damage done 
thereby to a neighbour, but for its ‘own inordinate- 


ness ;’ 


and ‘It is not lawful to use any unlawful in- 
ordinateness to hinder the harm and prejudice of 
others.’ The Epicurean school, using exclusively the 
moral criterion of the general good or evil done to 
society, is free to maintain that in some cases we may 
tell a lie to hinder harm and prejudice to our neigh- 
bours. Therefore Paley, as a follower of otBts school, 
held there are falsehoods which are not criminal. 
Froude narrates that a Protestant student of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford told a lie to deceive persons in search 
of a fellow-student, who, if caught, might have died 
a victim of the Marian persecution ; and Froude, who 
discusses the morality of this lie, does not see his way 
to a conclusion, but thinks the lie had no affinity with 
what we commonly mean by falsehood.* Suarez, the 
Spanish Jesuit, follows the teaching of Aquinas, and 
remarks that even a Papal dispensation cannot.strip 
falsehood of its deformity; and that the error of a 
* Froude, Hist. Eng. 1. 534. Ed. 1872. 
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casuist, who argued that a man does not tell a lie if 
he does so to save the life of another, has been con- 
demned.* Cardinal Newman reminds the readers of 
his Apologia, that ‘almost all authors, Catholic and 
Protestant, admit that when a just cause is present, 
there is some kind or other of verbal misleading, which 
is no sin.’ Jeremy Taylor would let us tell a lie for 
charity, or to save a man’s life. Milton would let us 
deceive boys, the sick, enemies, and men in error; 
Dr. Johnson would permit exceptions to truth: if, for 
instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man 
is gone. There is an apt saying, ‘Hard cases make 
bad law.’ Those cases are not helped by the great 
moral doctrine, that virtue is subjective as well as 
objective. An act is objectively virtuous when it out- 
wardly conforms to the ought-to-be of conduct; but 
whether it can be deemed subjectively virtuous de- 
pends on the agent’s frame of consciousness or mind, 
and the end which he has in view. Certain casuists 
having to consider the kind or degree of advertence 
necessary to constitute sin, began to drop the ought- 
to-be out of consideration, and laid stress only on 


the agent’s frame of mind. Pope Alexander VIII. con- 


* Suarez, De Leg. ac Deo Legislatore, lib. I. c. xvi. 
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demned a proposition, that if a person heineusly vio- 
lates moral law, but is either ignorant of God or does 
not think of God in his act, his offence is not worthy 
of eternal punishment, being only a philosophical sin. 
The prominence given to a virtuous frame of mind by 
Escobar was interpreted by his opponents to mean that 
the entire morality of an action depended upon purity 
of intention—a doctrine which would have opened an 


aperture for every wriggling Tartuffe : 


‘Rectifier le mal de I’ action 
Avec la pureté de son intention.’ 


Just causes for telling a lie would spread wider and 
wider, till immutable truth would be displaced by pru- 
dential falsehood. The Jesuits have smirched their 
name by defending slippery device of answering ques- 
tions with mental reservation, for purpose of keeping 
secrets from the inquisitive ; but the essence’ of telling 
a lie is the deceit. Mental reservation is a door that 
leads directly to detestable double-dealing. The com- 
mon reason of mankind refuses assent to such mental 
jugglery, and scornfully flings at it lines from Pope’s | 


translation of Homer :— 


«Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell.’ 
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Silence, according to the subject-matter, is our 
right; when we do speak, the obligation of telling the 
truth resembles an embankment, through which, if 
falsehood, like water, were suffered to trickle in one . 
place, the whole embankment would be swept away by 
a bursting torrent. 

Penetrating into the moral workshop of law comma) 
we come across crabbed Coke imitating his predeces- 
sors in trying to square feudal law by the moral law. 
This judge held that the lord who was outlawed lost 
the wardship of strangers in blood, but retained the 
wardship of his son and daughter, ‘because nature ~ 
hath annexed it to the person of the father.’ He ap- 
proved of the judges who, in the reign of Henry VII., 
decided against ‘the express purview’ of an Act of 
Parliament, that the king could not be prevented from 
making the same person sheriff for a second year—‘for 
the Act could not bar the king of the service of his 
subject which the law of nature did give unto him, * 
If the service of a subject to a king were a first 
principle of the law of nature, like honesty, Aqui- 
nas would pronounce that nothing could be taken 


from it without violating moral law; but as it is 


* Calvin’s Case, Rep. 12a, 13 a. 
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clearly not a first principle of nature’s law, the judges 
did not form a sound moral judgment. Moreover, Sir 
Matthew Hale has laid down the accepted practice of 
the English Constitution, that judges have no coercive 
power to carry out their moral judgment against the 
purview of an Act of Parliament. The non-jurors 
interpreted the command of St. Paul to the Romans— 
‘Be subject to the higher powers ’_as if it established 
passive obedience to civil authority in the light of an 
immutable first principle, without any qualification. 
The theory of the Christian school, that moral law 
has for its object to carry out providential design and 
order in human society, and is immutable in its first 
principles, has not merely taken possession of cathe- 
dral pulpits, university class-rooms, or courts of law, 
but has made way into most exciting controversies of 
political life. The House of Commons, in the year 
1794, debates proposal of ministers to address George 
III. in favour of war against revolutionary France. 
Sheridan is speaking from the opposition benches. 
‘I agree,’ he says, ‘that it is contrary to the eternal 
and unalterable laws of nature, and to the decrees of 
the Maker of man and of nations, that a government 
founded and maintained by injustice, rapine, murder, 


and atheism, can have a fixed endurance or a perma- 
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nent success; that there are sown in its own bosom the 
seeds of its own inevitable dissolution. But if so, 
whence do we derive our mission to become the de- 
stroying angel, to guide and hasten the anger of the 
Deity ? Who calls on us to offer, with more than 
mortal arrogance, the alliance of a mortal arm to the 
Omnipotent, or to snatch the uplifted thunder from his 
hand, and point our erring aim at the devoted fabric 
which his original will had fated to fall and crumble 
in that ruin, which it is not in the means of man to 
accelerate or prevent?’ Sheridan is right in implying 
that rapine, murder, and atheism, being contrary to the 
first principles of moral law, from which nothing can 
be taken, are unalterably and intrinsically evil. Rea- 
son, speaking through mouth of Cicero, passes moral 
judgment, that a state may wage war in self-defence ; 
but reason, speaking through Sheridan, sees no prin- 
ciple of moral law to justify a state in constituting 
itself an avenging angel, to visit with retribution the 
moral delinquencies of its neighbours. 

Perfidy and double dealing—most abhorrent to the 
first principles of moral law—have been reduced to a 
system, under which princes and an ever-widening 
circle of men have been excused when committing 


crimes for state policy. Exit for a time from the 
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world’s stage Thomas Aquinas, moralist. Enter Nicho- 
las Machiavelli, talking to Cesar Borgia. The scene 
lies in Italy, where French invaders are seizing Naples 
and Genoa, partitioning Naples with the Spaniards ; 
then being beaten out of Naples by Spanish allies ; 
now joining Spain and German empire in league of 
Cambray against Venice; and finally, stripped of all 
conquests, are flying from Italy, pursued by con- 
federated Germans and Spaniards. Faithless to one 
another, and alternately plundering and cajoling the 
Italians, the invaders, whether from France, Spain, or 
Germany, practised intrigue and perfidy. The intri- 
cate diplomatic game had begun of maintaining a 
_ balance of power in Europe by alliances of the weak 
against the strong. Rich Italian cities, indulging re- 
fined tastes, and possessing great living painters— 
Raffzelle and Leonardo da Vinci—cannot collect great 
armies to give battle; but subtle diplomatists can 
excite rivalries to disunite and embroil the boorish 
invaders. Machiavelli flits from Florence on embassy, 
twice to Rome and three times to France. His busi- 
ness, and life-long wish and effort is to set foreigner 
against foreigner, so as to free Italy from their hated 
yolk. As means to this patriotic end he employed 


treachery and dissimulation, and counselled their gene- 
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ral use in politics. The notoriety of diplomatist Ma- 
chiavelli comes from his recommending and avowing 
openly what other politicians were doing secretly. 
Born a Catholic in a Catholic country, and dying in 
1529—eleven years after Leo X. had condemned Lu- 
ther—he had no occasion to take sides in the religious 
feud that began to divide and distract Europe. No 
one flung anathema at his head while living; the 
Council of Trent and Protestant moralists joined in 
censuring his writings when he was dead. In spite of 
censure his maxims were studied and practised by 
some statesmen of every country and every religion. 

Machiavelli published his Priace in 1515, and in the 
following year Charles V. became Emperor of Germany, 
and is said to have treasured a copy of the book under 
his pillow. Von Landerberg, commander of German 
mercenaries under the Emperor, takes from the English 
half wages paid in advance, then asks better conditions 
or he will carry his men into France. The English 
complain to Charles V.’s chancellor, who replies :— 
‘Promise what the fellow asks, and at the end of 
the campaign he might be hung; for this is the 
Emperor's method of dealing with such men. He had 
tried it repeatedly, with excellent success.’ The ter- 


rible Alva said he had learned from the conduct of the 
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‘Emperor that though kings, like other people, ought to 
keep their words, the dealings of princes with one 
another depended on conditions different from those 
which determine the obligations of private gentlemen. 
This was the diplomatic lesson which Alva put before 
Philip IL. to quiet his scruples in making a treaty with 
Queen Elizabeth, the particulars of which he did not 
intend to observe strictly. Philip II. dropped all 
scruples of the kind, and became such an adept in 
statecraft as to approve of a despatch, in which Men- 
doza, his ambassador in London, coolly wrote :—‘I 
therefore have forged a letter from the Board of Trade 
at Seville to the Anglo-Spanish Company in London.’ 
“Make your game as you please, with one queen or 
the other,’ was the standard by which Spanish diplo- 
macy tested the justice of siding with Elizabeth or 
Mary Stuart. Spanish diplomacy put on or threw off 
cloak of Catholic religion, as suited convenience; and, 
when wishing to make terms with Protestant Elizabeth, 
forced the seminary of English priests at Douay to 
find a refuge under protection of the Duke of Guise at 
Rheims. The Pope would promise a million of crowns 
to Philip II. for the Armada; but, suspicious of good 
faith, would only give the money when the Armada 


had landed in England; and as there was no landing, 
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there was no pay.* Ferdinand, the Emperor who 
signed the peace of Westphalia, kept up the reputation 
of diplomatic morality; and, hearing that Louis XIV. 
of France had complained of his deceiving him twice, 
remonstrated—‘ What a blockhead: I have taken him 
in at least a dozen times.’ 

When Aquinas lost his hold on English opinion at 
the Reformation, Machiavelli seems to have stepped 
into his place. The passions were in a high state 
of effervescence. ‘To see the engineer hoist with his 
own petard,’ apart from the morality of the means 
employed, suited the spirit of the age. Hamlet re- 
writes tablets that he might transfer to the bearers 
of the tablets the sentence of death designed against 
himself. Paget, Cecil, and Queen Elizabeth, would 
enjoy this part of Shakspear’s plot. Machiavelli is the 
only political writer named by Shakspear. The drama- 
tist applies ‘notorious Machiavel’ as a term of re- 
proach to Alengon for advising a truce to be broken 
at convenience, and represents the Duke of Gloucester, 


gloating over the many evils he could do, 
‘And set the murderous Machiavel to school’ ; 
while the host of the ‘Garter’ inn makes up the quarrel 


* Froude, Hist. Eng. Iv. 51; X.173, 3543 XI. 203, 206. Ed. 1872. ’ 
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between doctor and parson by deceiving them both, 
and ejaculates : ‘Am I politic >—Am I subtle >—Am I 
Machiavel 2? Shakspear would not be likely to make 
so many allusions to an author rarely read; and there 
is positive evidence that the works of Machiavelli were 
the common study of English politicians in the time of 
Edward VI.* This was the reign when there was all 
but universal fraud; when the Council divided five 
millions of Church property among themselves and 
their friends; and when Northumberland, professing 
~ to be an impartial friend to France and Spain, was 
making secret and separate overtures to each, un- 
_ known to the other. Paget, flexible diplomatist under 
- Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth, excelled in double- 
dealing: he instructed a brother-diplomatist ‘to lie 
falsely yet artificially’ ; and writing to Henry VIII., 
boasted of the lies he had told in his service, and 
smeared the letter over with cant of piety. Cecil, 
under Mary, attended mass, and kept a priest in his 
house; but at the height of his power, under Elizabeth 
a statute was passed to execute Catholics for doing 
sincerely what he himself had done for policy. He 
employed spies to beset conspirators, even when the 


dungeon door was closed upon them; he wrote out 


* Calendar of State Papers. T.S. Edw. VI. 204. 
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orders that wrung groans and secrets from victims 
stretched on the Tower rack: and he negotiated with 
desperadoes to kidnap or kill refugees in foreign 
countries. Under his auspices Sir John Hawkins, 
ablest of English seamen, by wearing the mask of 
pretended Catholic and traitor, duped Philip Il. out 


of prisoners and forty or fifty thousand pounds. For- 


bisher, another specimen of English seamen of the © 


period, resorted to treachery and double dealing with 
Spanish ambassador and Irish Desmond. Queen 
Elizabeth gave the Earl of Murray her approval and 
confidence one evening in a private audience; but 
arranged to throw dust in the eyes of foreign powers, 
and disavow him as an outlaw the next morning in a 
public audience. Perfidy and dissimulation in affairs 


of state is an epidemic that spreads. The infection 


was caught by the Earl of Leicester, who feigned to 
turn Catholic, provided Philip II. would favour his . 
suit for the hand of Queen Elizabeth. The infection 


was also caught by the Duke of Norfolk, who, intrigu- 
ing with Spain, desired nothing but a return to the 
communion of Rome, provided he might marry Mary 
Stuart ‘for the benefit of his country.’ * 


* Froude, Hist. Eng. Iv. 397; Vv. 128, 148; Iv. 153, 167; 
X. 3303 VII. 344-95) Vill. 2733). 1X. 27, 28: 
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The benefit of one’s country offers a specious excuse 
for violating the universal and unchangeable principle 
of moral law—good faith. The violation of this prin- 
ciple in the long run brings about its own retribution. 
The destroying angel may tarry—but he comes. In- 
trigue and insincerity, which, under Paget and Cecil, 
might seem successful as a State system, ended in the 
greatest disaster that ever befel the English monarchy. 
Cocking their pistols and crying ‘fall on’ stood two 
hundred halberdiers in lobby of the House of Commons, 
while Charles I. entered the House and looked around 
for the five members. This final act of bad faith on the 
king’s part convinced the people that he would never 
refrain from treachery and violence, and was the death- 
knell of ‘the monarch, and almost of the monarchy. 
The plan of arresting the five members was deliberately 
resolved upon, with the knowledge and concurrence of 
the royal advisers, amongst whom was Hyde, afterwards 
Farl of Clarendon, who, in his History of the Rebellion, 
cunningly attributed the king’s visit to the House to a 
sudden impulse, which led him to act treacherously, 
without complicity of confidential advisers.* Claren- 


don was a worthy disciple of the school of Machiavelli. 


* John Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 
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When he became Chancellor after the Restoration, and 
was addressing the pensionary Parliament at the close 
of its first session, he appropriately quoted Machiavelli 
as ‘a writer much studied of late in this kingdom,’ and 
who had correctly ascribed the ruin of kingdoms to 
governments not paying attention to the ,lessons of 
history.* Much studied of late Machiavelli suited 
a reign, when leaders of parties took bribes from 
France, and playwright Farquahar was writing as mo- 
rality for the stage—‘ Truth is only falsehood in dis- 
guise. At a time when moral law was shamefully 
disregarded in social life, it would be irony to think 


of applying it to civil affairs. The moral atmosphere 


became clearer at the Revolution ; but some of the old 


darkness of double dealing remained, and Oxford, 


Leeds, and Shrewsbury, with King William’s seals of 


office in their hands, kept up a secret correspondence . 


with the exiled royal family. No matter what theory of 


morals a statesman may hold, he may yield to tempta- 


tion; and, in spite of the warning of conscience, com- 


mit wrong from the pressure of events. The propensity 
to commit wrong, however, will be strengthened if he 


hold, with Hume of the self-interest school, that 


* Parry’s Parliament, 547, A. D. 1662. 
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though the morality of princes has the same extent, yet 
it has not the same force, as that of private persons, and 
may be lawfully transgressed from a more trivial mo- 
tive.* During the great debate upon the threat of 
the Holy Alliance to coerce Spain, Wilberforce re- 
marked that the English Cabinet, having to deal with 
unprincipled men, bound by no ties of moral rectitude 
or justice, had resorted to such a policy as they thought 
- would best answer the purpose of their negotiations, 
instead of relying upon ‘high principles.’ Canning 
could only answer, that Wilberforce ‘was not aware 
how difficult it was to apply to politics those pure 
abstract principles which are indispensable to the 
excellence of private ethics.’ ‘How difficult,’ hums 
Cavour, secretly aiding and openly disavowing red 
shirts swarming into Sicily. Who else is about to say, 
‘How difficult’ ? 

May time’s drop-scene fall for ever on diplomatist 
Machiavelli and his company of double-dealing actors 
—false Cecil, with cypher-letters, spies, racks, hired 
assassins—false Catherine de Medici, in grey dawn of 
morn, hour of hope and mercy, standing at Louvre 


Gate waiting for tolling of the bell of Palais de Justice, 


* Hume’s Human Nature, bk. m1. pt. it. sec. IT. 
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signal for pistol-shots and shrieks of massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Pass out of the gloom and blood, 
shuddering, and with such belief as may be given to 
you of world under guidance of a supreme and intelli- 
gent Being, read the words in which Sir Matthew Hale 
pronounced that good faith was the root of all civil 
government, and that moral law was designed not only 
for social or individual life, but for life and practice of 
the State. ‘This is the great foundation of the obliga- 
tion of all civil contracts between man and man, and the 
root of all civil government, fides est servanda, which is 
the uncontrollable law of the Sovereign Lord of heaven 
and earth.” ‘It may fall out that the government, not 
only civilly, but by the law of God himself, may be 
bound by his own laws; because the government in 
such cases are bound under that sovereign law of fides 
est servanda as well as the governed, if such pactions 
can sufficiently appear, either by the facts themselves 
or by long usage interpretively evidencing them. They 
are under the directive obligation of their own laws, 
and sometimes under the protectors and rulers there- 
of; though, under the constitution of our government, 
they may not be under any external coercion to enforce 
their observance of them.’ ‘Long usage carries with 


it not only the consent of the community that is bound 
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by it, but also of the legislative authority that tacitly 
consented to it.* Those maxims of Hale are of 
highest importance in unmasking shifty expedients of 
State. The great equity lawyer Lord Camden, in ar- 
guing that Parliament ought not to tax Americans be- 
cause they were unrepresented, adhered to the doctrine 
of Sir M. Hale, that Parliament is morally bound to 
follow the determinations of moral law. ‘The omni- 
potence of the branches of the English legislature,’ he 
observed, ‘ is a favourite doctrine; but there are some 
things they cannot do: they cannot enact anything 
against the Divine law, and may forfeit their right; they 
cannot take away any man’s private property without 
making him a compensation: a proof of which is the 
many private bills as well as public passed every session. 
They have no right to condemn any man by bill of at- 
tainder without hearing him.’ Lord Camden’s moral 
judgment was unheeded, and England lost her colonies. 
Good faith is the best moral safeguard of the rights of 
private property. The State, standing by, aids indi- 
viduals to invest fruits of their industry, to buy and sell 
stocks or land, on the faith that the State will not de- 
prive them of rights established by long usage. During 


* Sir M. Hale. M.S. Natural Law, 17, 18, 26. 
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the war against France (1797-1819) the currency law 


ceased to require the Bank of England to redeem its 


promises to pay in gold, and the commerce of the . 


country was for a time transacted through an incon- 
vertible paper currency. This was no breach of good 
faith, for public equity only deferred a payment, which, 
if enforced at once, would have ruined all parties to 
the contract. 


Long usage dedicated agricultural land in Ireland to 


small farmers, holding nominally by tenure from year — 


to year, but virtually from generation to generation, 
provided reasonable rent was paid. To prevent this 
usage being broken in a country with fickle climate 
and consequent dearths, law executing moral judgment 
to carry out usage in its fulness and integrity, granted 
fixed tenures and fair rents. A rush to justice does 
not do things with niceties of a gala-day. The bulk of 
the taxes raised in this agricultural country are spent 
in its manufacturing neighbour, so that misery and dis- 
content eat into its heart. The power of the purse 
makes liberty—the want of it, slavery. There is no 
national thrift because there is no specialization of 
taxes. A division of the kingdom that spent millions 
upon law and justice would pay no heavier imperial 


taxation than a division of the country that spent only 
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half the amount for the same objects. As there is no 
incentive to national thrift, crave imperial loans, mul- 
tiply places and salaries, claim museums, and every 
rich man’s luxury, because the richer division of the 
country has them; and then be not satisfied, because 
the expenditure is not according to real requirements. 
A syndicate could contract to administer Irish affairs 
better for half the money. If the cost of each imperial 
department of government were paid for rateably, ac- 
cording to usor, and any surplus saved handed over to 
be appropriated locally, there would be an incentive to 
national thrift, and few would oppose a common bene- 
fit. Sir William Drury, English President of Munster, 
for a type of benevolence in ruling Ireland, hung four 
hundred persons ‘by justice and martial law,’ and put 
to death ‘a blackamoor and two witches by natural 
law, for that he found no law to try them by in the 
realm.”* Retribution, like angel with flaming sword, 
gleams through the gloom of centuries, and even at 
this moment avenges wrongs committed by men who 
ruled Ireland in spirit of Drury. Agrarian despair 
issues mandate—‘ Keep a grip of your homesteads, 


which English laws must vainly say do not belong 


* Froude, Hist. Eng., X. 541-547. Ed. 1872. 
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to you; pay only such rent as you please to 
think is just; and pay no rent until the suspects are 
released: for desperate diseases require desperate re- 
medies.’ Out of armoury of Christian morality issues 
answer—‘ Honesty is a first preciple of the law of 
nature, and consequently admits of nothing being 
taken from it, whether to carry out a good political 
object or to give blow for blow.’ Moral teaching must 
dare to touch real affairs, and not finger only dried 
specimens. The precepts of moral law are ever wait- 
ing and watching for great public questions, as pilot- 
boats wait and watch on the ocean’s marge to guide 
vessels through shoal and quicksand safely into har- 
bour. 


New era of social equality began moving towards 


France, like bombshell as yet in the air, during those 


days when many hundred aristocrats assembled in cor- 


ridor and antechamber, and with outstretched necks” 


and straining eyes thought it a pleasure and honour to 
see Louis XIV. put on his shirt. Ludicrous, but sad, 
glimmers ghost of old French aristocracy in syco- 
phancy and unreason, rushing to gaze on the king 
being dressed in the morning and put to bed at night. 
The king, after all, thinks Saint Simon, who describes 


the dressings and undressings, was like a rocket which 


litt nite 
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has a brilliant course through the air, till picked up 
as the miserable stick round which the splendour hung. 
Pride of birth in his reign has for great affair of State 
worthy of cabals, threats, the never-tiring question of 
order of precedence of dukes. Pride of birth has long 
ago created class of gentlemen into which no son of 
earth can rise except by letters patent of nobility, to be 
_ granted by the king. Sons of earth not ennobled are 
roturiers, must endure feudal corvée, forced labour, must 
repair roads; and pride of birth shuts them out from 
noble privileges, seigniorial dues, exemption from 
heaviest taxes. No office can be held by 7ofurzer, and 
as years pass not even gentleman can be officer in 
the army without four generations of noble descent. 
Pride of birth has ettres-de-cachet for putting discontent 
in prison without trial. Right reason was not obeyed 
by pride of birth—might never have been able to 
obtain complete redress—was not listened to in time. 
‘Too late,’ they say, is the first word in the dictionary of 
revolution. In proportion as departure from the moral 
law of justice is wide, retribution is terrible. When 
reason was not heard, the same Providence that makes 
use of tornado and earthquake permitted use of a new 
- moral terror; and lo! appeared a monster gorgon, to 
carry France across the gulf of pride of birth to high 


ground of social equality. 


1 
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Vision of savage life, or state of nature before 
government was introduced, or a state of nature which 
can be supposed to exist in the abstract, had first ap- 
peared to Ulpian, Roman jurist, who, foreseeing no- 
thing of revolutionary uprisings, overthrown privileges, 
battered Bastile walls, wrapped up in his words, when 
they should unfold themselves, had remarked— All 
men are born free and equal.’ This is true according 
to Aquinas, in the same sense that men are born 
naked: and, as art adds clothes to cover man’s naked 
body, so reason, seeking the common good, adds laws 
to clothe social and civil man for convenience of 
human life. Want of clothes, not their fashion or 
texture, is known from fact of being born naked. 
Dangerous nonsense has become known by deducing 
laws of society from a state of nature in which there 
was no society. The moral law, which carries out 
design and order of Providence in the government of 
human affairs, gives man such rights as right reason 
deduces from precepts of the moral law according to 
the subject-matter. For Rousseau’s social contract, 
Robespiere’s ensanguined harangues, philanthropist 
Brissot’s AZontteur newspaper, there was nothing so 
convenient to inflame minds of the people and set 
loose revolutionary passions as a state of nature out 


of which, as out of a Noah’s ark, walked rights of man. 
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Friends of the people are not in humour to look at a 
king putting on his shirt. They are looking into 
newly-discovered terrestrial paradise or state of nature. 
The French National Assembly in 1791, having made 
a talking tour of months in our supposed state of 
nature, declared the rights of man, repeating the 
words of Ulpian, with addition, that men are not only 
born free and equal, but remain so in the abstract, 
out of which combustible position of ideality rubbing 
against reality burst smoke and blaze of revolution. 
The reason of the people, or of the ruler in their 
name, proceeding from general principles of moral 
law, and framing judgments for the common good 
according to the subject-matter, is the proper source 
‘of human law; according to’ the moral system adopted 
equally by Roman Catholic Aquinas, Anglican Hooker, 
and Nonconformist Hale. In practice, all legislation 
follows, or tries to follow, this natural method. Pre- 
ambles of our statutes, with well-known ‘ whereas,’ 
from early times laid down some general principle to 
which the legislature assented, and from which it pro- 
ceeded to deduce particular enactments. The framers 
of the Constitution of the United States, numbering 
among them Washington and Franklin, did not seek 


for imaginary rights of man in a state of nature; but 
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- in the preamble of the Constitution stated great prin- 
ciples of moral law—justice, domestic tranquillity, the 
common defence, general welfare, blessings of liberty 
—and proceeding from those or other general prin- 
ciples, according to the subject-matter, deduced par- 
ticular laws, awarding writ of Habeas Corpus, and 
prohibiting religious test, ex post facto law, or exces- 
sive bail. Here, further to summarize the system of 
Aquinas, Hooker, and' Hale :—Since general principles 
of moral law include, by way of qualification, every 
particular law derived from them, human law, which is 
rightly framed, has an obligation of obedience from 
the same Divine authority as the moral law out of 
which it is derived, and is, in St. Paul’s words, ‘the 
ordinance of God.’ The immortal principles of justice 


are the final arbiters of all human policy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE MORAL LAW: ITS RELATION TO DESIGN IN HISTORY; 
TO THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD; AND TO THE DEGREE 
OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE SOUL AND ITS 
ENVIRONMENT. 


THE man who gave the earliest impulse to Christian 
thought, to revive questions like those which interested 
classical philosophy, was St. Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo ; and the impulse which he gave was not in the 
direction of Epicurus, but in the direction of Plato, 
Cicero, and the Stoics. While his contemporaries, St. 
Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, and St. Jerome were theo- 
logians, he was not only theologian but philosopher. 
In theology he was the great doctor of grace. The 
characteristic of his genius is originality. He is the 
first writer of an autobiography, the Confessions, in 
which he gives a vivid picture of his ascetic resolutions 
struggling against strong passions. Pascal quotes his 
simile of the elements of trial in human nature: there 
is in each man a serpent, an Eve, and an Adam : the 
serpent is the senses and our nature, Eve the concupis- 


cent appetite, and Adam our reason. Bossuet borrowed 
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from him the celebrated opening of the funeral ora- 
tion: life is like a path, at the end of which is a 
frightful precipice. He is the first theologian who 
conjectured that the time recorded in Genesis for the 
creation of the world may signify ages of incalculable 
duration, and not days. He is also the first writer 
who discussed history as displaying marks of design. © 
Homer, father of Greek mythology, describes Jove 
giving away thrones. The sceptical thought of 
Lucretius pictures the gods in a sphere where they 
are indifferent to human affairs. Philosophers were 
not accustomed to treat historical events as being 
designed by God for certain intelligent ends. Poets 
might revel in the bickerings and obscenities of the 
gods; but under the outward forms of pagan belief 
there was a human sense of an invisible interference 
with things visible. The Roman senate bears witness 
to this human sentiment by attributing the prosperity 
of the ancient republics to the gods, and blaming 
Christianity for causing misfortunes to the empire.* 
Want of sympathy would shut out the Gentile from 
paying any regard to the working of Providence, in 


favour of a chosen people, as recorded in Hebrew 


* St. Awgus., Me Czvzt., 1. ca ts 
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Scriptures. Plato, if we trust St. Augustine’s con- 
jecture, may have read the Hebrew Scriptures; but 
the only certain knowledge we possess of classical 
writers being acquainted with the sacred Scriptures 
is, that Juvenal quotes and censures the Pentateuch. 
The human sentiment of invisible interference with 
things visible, a Christian belief in the unforgotten 
-Sparrows, and a special study of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, led St, Augustine to survey the import of history 
and destiny of the race of man. He wrote at atime 
when the mightiest of empires was tottering to its fall. 
He was an eye-witness of the closing scenes of bar- 
baric invasion, that, thirty-six years after his death, 
ended in the downfall of the Western Empire of the 
Romans. The Vandals were besieging the city of 
Hippo, of which he was bishop while he was dying 
within its walls. 

The surrounding scene in which a book is viewed 
is what a good light is to a good painting. Three 
centuries after the wreck of the Western Empire, the 
iron power of Charlemagne stretched from the Ebro 
to the Elbe. Charlemagne felt the curiosity of great 
conquerors about fate or destiny. His table is before 
us, at which are sitting down to an abstemious repast 


warriors who had routed the Saxons and extirpated 
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the Huns. Silence reigns, as in monastic refectory, 
save of one voice reading aloud lives of heroes, or 
works of St. Augustine, especially the City of God. 
This is the book in which the Emperor takes greatest 
delight.* Like a painting of the Old Masters, a book 
needs sympathy with the subject. Children of the 
‘barbarous races, whose swords had vanquished, Im- 
perial Rome, Charlemagne and his warriors eagerly 
listened to St. Augustine, in the Czty of God, de- 
nouncing the voluptuous Roman Empire, and com- 
paring the Empire, as he knew it, to some bauble of 
bright brittle glass, for ever in danger of suddenly 
breaking. He told them that ‘the supreme author of 
our being gives earthly kingdoms to the wicked as well 
as to the good, not rashly, nor casually, for God is 
not fortune, but in an order of providence known to . 
him, though for the most part hidden from us. The 
power of the Romans and of other nations was chiefly 
a reward for their hardy virtues. Providence also de- 
signed, that when the prophecies foretelling the birth 
of Christ were about to be fulfilled Rome should have 
become the most populous of ancient empires, and 


should have spread her language among the people 


* Eginhard’s Life of Charl., c. xiv. 
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whom she had subdued, so as to procure interpreters 
for Christianity. If the Jews had not put Christ to 
death, they might have continued in their kingdom, 
and they are now scattered over the world to testify 
the fulfilment of the prophecies. ‘ The pagans,’ 
continues St. Augustine, ‘have taunted Christians 
with being involved in the common misfortunes of 
the Roman Empire. God afflicts the family of Christ 
with temporal distress, in order to make trial of their 
perfections, or to reform their imperfections. The 
adversity that casts down the virtuous, and the tempo- 
ral felicity that exalts the wicked, cannot be entirely 
accounted for by human reason—God’s judgments are 
unsearchable. The pretensions of astrologers to fore- 
tell events from the position of the planets made 
Cicero deny that either God or man could possess 
knowledge of the future. He argued that if God 
knew a certain order of causes in all events, then the 
events would be disposed of by fate, and mankind 
would have no free will. Law, praise, and disgrace 
would come to an end, and there would no longer be 
any justice in punishing the bad, and rewarding the 
good. Why exhort a man to be virtuous, when his 
destiny is to be a criminal ? Why blame a nation for 


want of patriotism, when their unalterable fate is to 
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be vanquished? The mistake of Cicero was, that he 
thought he must choose between foreknowledge of the 
Deity and free will of man. The Christian confesses 
both God’s foreknowledge and man’s free will. There 
is nothing inconsistent in this belies 6 for our wills 
are in the order of causes which God knows.’ , This 
last proposition of St. Augustine has been assailed 
with ingenious objections, which in plain speech deny ~ 
two perfections of the Deity, namely, that he exists 
outside time, and that he views as immutably present 
what mah regards as past, present, and future. 

The attempt of finite man to measure the capacity 
of the Infinite, to foreknow events without making 
them necessary, has puzzled the wits of generations, © 
and created a literature of ponderous perplexities. 
Subtle minds in the Middle Ages were fascinated in 
proving the problem, that God’s knowledge is not 
a restraint on man’s freedom; and Dante, with most 
happy comparison of a ship, expressed the common 


conclusion :— 


‘ Contingency, whose verge extendeth not 
Beyond the tablet of your mortal mould, 

Is all depictured in the eternal sight ; 

But hence deriveth not necessity, 

More than the tall ship hurried down the flood 
Is driven by the eye that looks on it.’ 
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The Jansenist thought of Pascal is :—‘ We under- 
stand nothing of the works‘ of God, if we do not take 
for our principle that he has willed to leave some men 
blind, and to enlighten others.’* Bishop Jansen falls 
under Papal censure, and gives his name to the 
Jansenists. Controversy is bewildered at what is, or is 
said to be, maintained. Theories impugning not only 
the knowledge, but the power, justice, and goodness 
of the Deity rise up in every age, like vapours from 
the sea, which momentarily climb and obscure a 
mountain summit. The reason of man is often at 
fault; the instinct of animals is not unerring; and 
the cray-fish as viewed by some naturalist contains 
useless parts. Knowledge of objective truth amounts 
to appearances given through limited bodily senses. 
The evidence of a man born blind would deny the 
existence of colour, and he can only gain a very faint 
apprehension of its nature through evidence of hear- 
say. Man in his present state is not gifted with a 
bodily sense that can see a spirit; but it might have 
been otherwise. Pessimists complain that man is ex- 
posed to evil, and subject to trial, and that the world 


is not perfectly comfortable. Are those imperfections 


* Pensée de Pascal: Art. XII. Ss. xi. 
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consistent with a Deity of infinite knowledge, power, 
justice, and goodness? The reputation of Fenelon 
claims an attentive hearing for the few words in which 
he answered a philosophical pessimist of his time :-— 
‘In the works of infinite power there can only be 
finite perfection, otherwise God would make creatures 
similar to himself, which is impossible. He cannot, 
then, put perfection and consequently reason into his 
works, but with some limit. Limit, therefore, is not 
a proof that the work is without order, and without 
reason.* The limit to reason is in harmony with 
limits to objective truth, evolution, and happiness. 
We know in part; and the knowledge we possess 
suffices for the wants of life and for our trial. To 
know more we must first be more. 

The theological aspect of an exact correspondence 
between God’s foreknowledge and man’s free will, by 
natural transition, makes room for the psychological 
and scientific aspect of some degree of correspondence 
between the soul and its material environment. The 
school boy, with shining morning face, grows up under 
two forces, namely, external agencies, and interior re- 


flection upon his own consciousness ; and the seven 


* Fenelon, De L’ Existence de Diew, Par. I. c. ii. 
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ages of his life, as Shakspear generalized them, mani- 
fest an orderly growth and change both in the spiritual 
cosmos and the body environing it, the Ego remain- 
ing permanent. Human society, made up of many 
social or individual beings, evolves itself in an orderly 
way, that can to some extent be generalized. Man is 
supposed to be proceeding from status to contract, 
the old relations of patron and client, lord and vassal 
having given place to contracts of hiring. The need 
of mutual help, in early historic periods, not being 
complex, society was homogeneous; but as arts and 
industries multiplied, occupations and divisions of 
labour multiplied ; and society is said to be ever 
growing heterogeneous. Positive philosophy sets up 
generalizations of this kind, as if they had the uni- 
versality of physical laws of attraction, gravitation, 
and diffusion. Society is treated as an enlarged 
schoolboy, who now seems to have reached the lean 
and slippered pantaloon age. Generalizations of what 
has happened, and can never happen again, under the 
same conditions, are mystified when called laws of 
succession and similitude. This phase of materialism 


is accused of having its origin in a wish to explain 


everything that exists, and everything that is done 


by properties of matter. External agencies are ever 


12 
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changing, and ever at work; but the spirit of man is 
supremely at work in everything that takes a place in 
history. Man’s spirit is, no doubt, strongly influenced 
by external agencies, and above all by the physical 
constitution of his own body. Opinions may fairly 
differ as to the degree but not as to the fact of corre- 
spondence between the spiritual cosmos and its en- 
vironment. The first step in making this corre- 
spondence clear is to consider the close connexion 
between the immaterial soul and the physical structure 
of the body. 

The understanding maintains its communication 
with the material world through the senses of eye, 
ear, touch, taste, and smell, all of which convey the 
sensations they receive to the brain. If any nerves 
which form the line of communication between an 
organ of sense and the brain be divided, the corre- 
sponding sense is destroyed. Those nerves form, as 
it were, an ingoing line of communication from the 
material world; but in the same sheath as those nerves 
of sensation there are other nerves which constitute 
a separate and outward line of communication. The 
soul, exercising its faculty of will, operates on matter 
external to itself, by using the outward line of nerves, 


to contract the muscles for speech, locomotion, the pro- 
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curing of food, and other purposes. The cutting of the 
nerves, which extend from the brain to the larynx, de- 
stroys the voice; and the division of the nerves of a 
limb causes the muscles of the limb to be paralyzed; 
or, in other words, withdrawn from the influence of the 
will: while the severance of the spinal cord destroys 
at once the sensibility and power of voluntary action in 
all parts of the body, below the point in the spinal 
cord, where the nerves have been severed. Exercise 
of the will fatigues and finally exhausts nervous 
energy; and, therefore, there is a provident con- 
trivance to relieve the nerves of their labour, by 
suspending the power of the will during sound sleep; 
thus giving the nerves time to recuperate their force, 
supposed to be stored up in the nervous matter of the 
spinal cord. The will having ceased its activity 
during sleep, the imagination gains freedom from con- 
trol, and becomes the source of dreams. The imagi- 
nation can present impure images in dreams; but the 
will being dormant, there is no moral culpability. 
Provident nature, in order not to overtax the will with 
work, has removed from its direction the nerves and 
muscles of the bodily functions most essential to life, 
and which, if dependent on the will for their exercise, 


could not allow of the suspension of the will during 
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sleep. The ribs are raised to admit air into the lungs, 
for oxygenating the blood; and are again depressed 
to expel air bearing with it noxious product of tissue 
waste, in form of carbonic acid; the heart sustains 
alternating pressures to pump venous blood into the 
lungs, and to send out arterial blood, which generates 
nervous force in the brain and spinal cord, and re- 
pairs the tissues of the body: while the ‘stomach is 
given a peristaltic motion helpful to digestion; and 
all those bodily actions are involuntary, that is, the 
nerves and muscles, which carry them out, could not 
be stopped in their movements by any control of the ' 
will. The state of the mind in grief affects the ophthal- 
mic branch of the nerve of the fifth pair, causing tears 
to flow from the lachrymal gland; secondly, emotions 
of love and fear influence the sympathetic nerve, 
which conveys those feelings to the heart: and finally 
mental anxiety can stay the secretion of saliva, so 
as to impede the process of digestion. The brain, 
towards which nerves of sensation converge, and from 
which nerves of motion and of feeling radiate, is the 
material organ connecting man’s physical structure 


with his mind. 


4 


Scientific authority applies the epithets fantastical 


and unsatisfactory to the phrenological theory of Dr. 
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Gall, that by external figure of the head, denoting 
size of different parts of the brain, we can judge 
human character. One phrenological verity is ad- 
mitted by competent investigators, namely, that in 
the lower vertebrate animals, whose appetites and 
instincts predominate over intelligence, the parts of 
the brain, which have corresponding parts in. man, 
may be considered connected with human instincts 
and appetites: while, according as intelligence in- 
creases in animals, there is a development of that 
portion of the brain which in man reaches highest 
development, and is called the cerebral hemispheres ; 
and, therefore, we may infer that the parts of the 
brain constituting those hemispheres are in some 
way subservient to manifestations of intellect.* 

The conditions of existence of matter are deter- 
mined, or determinable. Carbonic acid kills, under 
the condition of uniting more energetically than oxy- 
gen with the globules of blood; and the same condi- 
tions existing, the same consequence must follow. 
What shall be done by each individual is not deter- 
minable. In the individual acts that shall fill the 


news column of a week there is an unknown condi- 


* Sir B. Brodie, Psychological Inquiries, 176, 225. 
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tion which can baffle human anticipation, and that 
condition is man’s self-determining will. |Neverthe- 
less, as the nerves and muscles necessary for the con- 
tinuance of life are providently withdrawn from the 
control of man’s will, so, in a lesser degree, the close 
connexion between his soul and body requires that he 
should be predisposed to some actions by his physical 
constitution as well as by external agencies affecting 
his body. The most striking of those predisposing 
causes are the special physical temperament of each 
man, as well as his hereditary or race physical tem- 
perament, and his environment of climate and soil. 
There is a physical as well as a mental temperament, 
and they act and react upon one another. The blend- 
ing of the emotions, propensities, and bodily appetites 
in the sensitive nature determines mental tempera- 
ment. The manner in which functions of the animal 
economy are blended determines physical tempera- 
ment. Greek art and literature imbibed from Grecian 
temperament a special flavour, which German critics 
call Heiterkeit, blithesomeness. The Athenians would 
not allow the Romans to introduce gladiatorial games 
into Athens; for what, said they, could we then do 
with our statues of Pity and Mercy ? In Greece there 


are no ruins of amphitheatres, owing to the blithesome 
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temperament of the people; but in the hard Roman 
world Christianity had to beget a heart that would 
stay the games. 

‘Hippocrates hands down to medical science his pro- 
position, that man is the faithful translation of the con- 
ditions which surround him. Inhabitants of northern 
differ from inhabitants of southern climes in constitu- 
tional type, and organic and functional aptitudes. The 


atmosphere possesses the property of acting directly 


‘upon the human organism. The high barometrical 


pressures and low temperatures of northern countries 
give unusual activity to organs producing chyle and 
blood; the moist heat between the tropics favours an 
extraordinary secretion of fat; while the dry, warm, 
and comparatively equable shores of the Mediterranean 
encourage the production of pancreatic juice, which, 


dissolving fat, promotes a thin habit of body. The 


property of the atmosphere at Valentia is to calm, 


while the property of the Terral wind at Malaga is 
to excite the functions of the animal economy. The 
least movement of the body in humid warm Valentia 
bathes you in perspiration. The soft, moist, enervat- 
ing climate impresses the natives of Valentia in a way 
aptly hit off in this Spanish proverb—‘The meat is 


vegetable; the vegetable is of water; the men are 
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women; and the women are nothing.’ The effect of 
the Terral wind, on the other hand, is to excite the 
nervous system ; and its disturbing power is so great 
that persons guilty of crimes and offences, during days 
the Terral is blowing, are allowed to plead the blowing 
of this wind as an extenuating circumstance. The. 
different functional aptitudes which climate energises in 
the human organism become hereditary, and eventually 
form constitutional types. As there is a physical like- 
ness between members of the same family, so there 
may be a mental likeness, as evidenced by a hereditary 
taint of insanity, or the ancestral propensity to drunken- 
ness. Breed is capable of transmitting to pointer dog 
a constitutional instinct to point out a covey of part- 
ridges without having been trained. This principle of 
breed transmission is called heredity. The Celtic or 
Latin race present the physical signs of a sanguine, 
nervous, or bilious temperament, and mentally, ereth- 
ism or supersensitiveness predominates. The physical 
temperament of the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon race is 
more particularly lymphatic, the white fluids of the 
organism being in excess; and in the mental tempera- 
ment, torpidity, or the phlegmatic element, is promi- 
ment. 


The French, as a people, exemplify a Latin race. 
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They are eminently impressionable and vivacious, and 
their functional aptitudes and morbid manifestations 
easily yield predominance to the nervous element.* 
Their literature of theatre or journal throbs with ani- 
mation, and, Victor Hugo fashion, is easily brought 
to exaggerate and declaim. Farquahar and Sheridan 
lent the sprightly humour of the Irish Celt to English 
comedy, which must now borrow French plays. Fiery 
onset inspirits and delay depresses lithe French soldier. 
Defensive warfare suits heavy, muscular Teuton. The 
emotional sensibility of the Celt oscillates between 
the extremes of confidence and despondency. The 
solidity of the Teuton is unmoved by great hardship, 
and is able to bear up against disappointment. The 
alluring promises of revolutionary principles without 
qualification are attractive to. Celtic natures suscep- 


tible of vivid emotions. The very artists are logical— 


‘To austerity in the application of 

The special theory—not a soul content 

To paint a crooked pollard and an ass, 

As the English will, because they find it so, 
And like it somehow.’ 


Language and gestures at French bourse, barricade, 


* Dr. Cazenave de la Roche, Climatologie de l Espagne, 669 : 
Paris, 1863 ; Climat de Menton, 78-139: Nice, 1882. 
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and assembly, proclaim an excitability leading to dra- 
matic action. An impulsive Paris mob devours a con- 
stitution in every twenty years. The torpid, plodding 
Englishman collects evidence of abuses, fumbles over 
half measures, and puts his faith in humdrum maxims 
of prudence. The excitability of the Celt exposes him 
to become the prey of feuds, and of violent political 
dissension. ‘The stiffness and formality of the sombre 
Teuton tend to assure him social calm and political 
cohesion. French mobs and soldiers have strewn 
history with successes and disasters. One of the con- 
ditions that moved them was their nervous physical 
temperament in correspondence with a highly impres- 
sionable mental temperament. The sensitive Latin 
race is affable, while prone to excitability; but the 
torpid Teuton is a little morose, and prone to a 
morbid, coarse Philistinism. Draw words out of a 
Teuton; from a Celt they gush. Favre negotiating 
terms of peace with Bismarck displayed his Latin con- 
stitutional type in vehemence, epigrams, tears ; but the 
German Chancellor remained, like his race, phleg- 
matic, without wit or grace—cool, hard as fact. 
The Anglo-Saxon, insolent in victory, would have 
continued a pure Teuton if he could have carried 


out his wish to exterminate all British Celts. Best 
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authorities state that British Celts found refuge not 
in Wales only, but in fens of Lincolnshire, in Dur- 
ham, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, in the country to 
the west of Exeter, and abounded in districts to the 
west of a line drawn downwards from the apex of Eng- 
land. The intermixture of Anglo-Saxon and Celt has 
left indelible marks in physiognomy. The head of the 
_ pure Teuton is round, and there is a wide distance 
between his eyes. The face of the Englishman is 
narrow, and his eyes are set closer. Mental tempera- 
ment has an influence over style of speech ; and Cesar 
noticed, as a striking quality of the Celts of Gaul— 
“They speak neatly. The Anglo-Saxons might have 
developed long snake-spread sentences, like the Ger- 
man Teutons, if they had not been taught to speak 
neatly by the British Celts who escaped extermination, 
and by the Normans, who, in their turn, had learned 
neat speaking from the French Celts. The pure Teu- 
ton of Germany delayed bursting into highest poetry 
till the time of Goethe and Schiller, who saturated 
themselves with the English spirit by reading English 
poetry. The Celtic genius for poetry was more spon- 
taneous. Poetic genius is born in the race as well 
as in the person. Virgil was of Celtic ancestry. 


Shaskpear was born where Celts abounded—in the 
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woodland part of Warwickshire. Wordsworth may 
have had Celtic ancestors in Westmoreland, and Ten- 
nyson in Lincolnshire. There may have been in their 
mental temperament what biologists call reversion to 
type. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon is to subjugate 
others, and push himself on in the world. The Celt, 
on the other hand, intensifies the artistic side of human 
nature. From lack of force to organize, co-operate, 
and conquer, he fell back on himself, and, in want of 
something else to do, wrote poetry. He cheered him- 
. self in fens of Lincolnshire with drone of the bagpipes, 
in Wales with the tabor, and in Ireland with the harp. 
His emotions flamed into religious fervour, and he 
became the missionary of Christendom. He taught 
the Teuton and the Frank how to build cathedrals. 
He supplied the deficiency of the Anglo-Saxon in 
poetry, melody, and art. An epoch came when the 
musical ear discovered that melody taken up at regu- 
lated intervals in succession, like a flight of birds, 
made harmony; and then Bach and Handel amplified 
the melody of the Celt with their Teutonic gift of 
a scientific perception of massive harmony and orches- 
tration. Whoever does not take into account the tem- 
perament of a people will not understand their history, 


nor how to transact affairs with them, nor how they 
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ought to be humoured. Difference of temperament is 


one of the elements which prevents one race governing 
another in the best way. 
A soil producing sufficient or insufficient food, and 
_ the material surroundings of a locality stand high in 
the combination of conditions, which exalt or dete- 
riorate a people through the intimate connexion which 
exists between their mental and bodily functions. Po- 
pulations of great physical strength and virtuous en- 
ergy teem in fertile regions; while ugliest negroes, 
with depressed foreheads, flat noses, crooked legs, who 
are at the same time stupid, sensual, and indolent, 
‘dwell in swampy tracts near the West African sea-coast, 
where they have scarcely any other food than shellfish. 
Medical authority testifies that persons crowded toge- 
ther in unhealthy dwellings and breathing a noxious 
atmosphere suffer from feelings of depression and ex- 
haustion, which they temporarily relieve by excessive 
drinking of ardent spirits ; but they abandon the abuse 
of alcohol when enabled to live in a more healthy and 
less crowded locality. There are certain districts of 
Italy and Corsica, where chestnut forests produce a 
fruit that serves as food for the peasantry, and as the 
fruit requires no cultivation, and involves no labour but 


gathering, the ease of providing subsistence has en- 
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gendered in the peasants an apathy and disinclination 
to work. A fondness for roving and adventure, and a 
capacity to endure hardship has been promoted in the 
Anglo-Saxon race by a climate that favours the de- 
velopment of strong physical power, and a soil that 
does not too easily produce means of subsistence. 
Local circumstances give persons the tastes and 
habits which are called manners; and Gray, best , 
known for ‘Elegy on Churchyard,’ has _versified 
Plato’s opinion of the effect of locality upon 


Egyptians :— 


‘The manners speak the idiom of the soil.’ 
Tastes promoted by climate, race, and soil, were de- 
signed to prevail in combination with the imitative 
propensity. The mode of dress has to suit climate, 
individual taste, and perhaps more than anything else, 
the imitative propensity which makes fashion. Pascal’s 
trust in the strength of imitation suggested his remedy 
for infidelity: Put away subtleties, go to church, take 
holy water, and behave as you see others doing, and 
you will soon believe like a good Catholic: ‘He 
that doth the truth cometh to the light.” The 
force of imitation can modify manners and help to 
spread religion, language, and new methods of govern- 


ment. The Germans, led by Frederick Barbarossa into 
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Lombardy, had expected that the Lombards—men of 
the same race—would be like themselves, and were 
astonished to find them Latinized—no longer rough 
and barbarous, but, under the influences of air, soil, 
and man’s imitative propensity, displaying something 
of Roman refinement and smoothness, preserving the 
elegance of language and urbanity of antique manners, 
and copying, in structure of cities and management of 
public affairs, the methods of the ancient Romans. 
They had so thoroughly assimilated themselves to 
Roman manners, that Latin continued to be their 
ordinary language till as late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The tastes and habits which constitute manners, and 
which the imitative propensity transmits from genera- 
tion to generation, become race characteristics. Mon- 
tesquieu put forth an epigram: The Anglo-Saxons 
brought the English Constitution from the woods of 
Germany. Four race characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxons in their native wilds illustrate this epigram. 
They were accustomed to assemble in public meeting, 
under their chiefs, to debate and decide, and this 
ancestral habit has developed into English methods of 
meeting, debate, and submission to public opinion. 
The fondness for roving and adventure, which brought 
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them in frail coracles across the German Ocean to 
Britain brings them to-day into every clime and sea as 
travellers, navigators, merchants, soldiers, and foun- 
ders of colonies. During battle the tribal Saxons 
placed their women in rear of the army, with orders to 
plunge a knife into any man disgraced by flight. They 
not only brought their women into battle, but took 
them on board the frail boats that steered from Jut- 
land. Woman is the Frenchman’s toy, the German’s 
drudge, and continues to be, as in battle and coracle, — 
the Englishman’s companion. Good qualities have 
their correlative bad ones. The fourth race characte- 
ristic of the Anglo-Saxons contrasts with the Roman 
habit of assimilating subdued nations to themselves 
and making them allies. The Anglo-Saxons were 
gifted with a ferocity that tried to exterminate the 
British Celts. This race characteristic, softened into 
a dictatorial mental attitude by Christianity and civili- 
zation, burst out in fierce determined English spirit, 
which could take pleasure in bear-baiting, cock- 
fighting,{and pugilism, burn Joan of Arc, hunt down 
the native Irish like deer, rule every race but their own 
with an iron will, and tie mutineers in India across the 
canon’s mouth, to be blown to pieces with a charge of 


gunpowder. The Anglo-Saxon type of man continues 
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to differ from the ancient Roman in not possessing the 
manners which assimilate other subject races. What 
strikes the traveller most pleasingly in Latin and Celtic 
regions of the Continent is the air of politeness and 
social equality with which people treat each other. 
English roughness, which fagged boys at school issues 
orders in an arrogant manner, raises not the hat, but 
taises the voice. The strength of tastes and habits, 
transmitted through imitation, appears in Spanish bull- 
fights, where a foreign lady instinctively puts her hands 
before her eyes at the sight of a bull gashed and tread- 
ing on his own entrails, while the Spanish donna at her 
side, reproving her, mutters, ‘ Heart of butter.’ 
Historical events have some unexpected agency, and 
the unknown condition of man’s self-determining will, 
as elements which prevent them being reducible to 
necessary laws of succession. In garden at Richmond 
stood Queen Elizabeth, enticing timid Duke of Norfolk 
to ask her permission to marry the Queen of Scots; 
but when he was about to throw himself upon his knees 
and ask the favour, which Elizabeth at the time might 
have granted, Lady Clinton came up with a basket of 
flowers, and the Duke was silent. If the Duke had 
been of a less timid temperament, or had controlled 
his natural timidity by a strong exercise of his will, the 
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basket of flowers would not have disconcerted him 
from his purpose, and he would probably have married 
the Queen of Scots, dethroned Elizabeth, and restored 
the Catholic religion in England. Then, in centuries 
to come, a philosopher might pretend to discover some 
law of sequence, by which all this must have happened. 
The tap with his fan which the Dey of Algiers gave a 
French consul provoked the French to expel the Turks 
and annex Algiers. Things done by accident have 
made and unmade the fortunes of men and nations. 
Wellington was preparing to retreat from before Bada- 
joz, when a few planks, which the enemy accidentally 
left across the foss, enabled the English soldiers to 
carry the town by assault, and to change the fortunes 
of the war. Pitt was a sagacious man, and few persons 
could be better informed of the outward circumstances 
of the mass of mankind. Nevertheless, Canning re- 
membered hearing Pitt say to his private friends in 
1793, that the war ‘ would be of very short duration’ ; 
but the period of the war outran the life of him who 
made the prediction.* The climate, race, and soil in 
France were the same during Pitt’s time as at the date 


of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The moral judg- 


* Parl. Deb., VIII. 1520, A. D. 1826. 
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ment of Frenchmen upon the laws which ought to 
govern human society had changed. The disposition 
of Frenchmen to revere creed and to sympathise with 
royalty had altered into a desire to overthrow regal and 
ecclesiastical authority and attain an abstract equality. 
Life develops from within. The working of our ra- 
tional and sensitive natures upon the will leads to 
changes in the social and civil world, which may be 
likened to the changes that would befall the physical 
world if the heat of the tropics was let loose amid the 
snows of Nova Zembla. 

Looking within the soul of man for causes of his 
actions, we behold an arrangement of ‘his nature con- 
sistent with the spiritual influence of grace, and with 
the active interference, as well as the concurrence, of 
the Deity in his designs concerning human affairs. 
There is a spiritual as well as a material environment. 
‘No man,’ St. Augustine says, ‘can explain in detail 
how he has reached nearer and nearer a certain degree 
of wisdom or virtue.’ St. Augustine, who taught, as a 
dogmatic truth, that Divine foreknowledge is consistent 
with free will, also taught that all supernatural action is 
begun, continued, and consummated by, grace, and yet 
that the will is free in exercise of virtue. Common to 


the Christian as his daily prayer, diffused over his theo- 
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logy, assumed in his moral teaching, is belief in-grace, 
a supernatural assistance, which leads us to good. As 
air blowing upon embers lighting them, so this belief— 
even were it nothing more than a belief—was able to 
light up the thoughts and actions of countless millions, 
was relied upon, and not relied upon in vain, to guide 
the reason from doubt to faith—was used to nerve the 
will against human weakness, was invoked to clear the 
conscience from error, was throughout Christendom in 
all men’s concerns and upon all men’s tongues, whether 
uplifting kings to rule by grace of God, or vibrating in 
chant and ritual, or bursting in sublime song from 


mouth of Dante :— 
‘So may heaven’s grace clear whatsoe’er of foam 


Floats turbid on the conscience, that henceforth 
The stream of mind flow limpid from its source.’ * 


* Dante, Purg. xiII. 80. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MORAL CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR BEST GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Gentile spirit acted on by external agencies, and 
socially unaided by revelation of doctrinal or moral 
teaching, evolved the great classical governments of 
antiquity. The experiment, if it may be so called, 
shows that the Gentile spirit was incomplete, being 
deficient in something that could supply moral con- 
ditions, to lead humanity nearer to the humane, nearer 
to social stability and happiness. The something, 
from want of which society at that stage of its evolu- 
tion suffered, was the lifting up, by revelation, of a 
corner of the veil of the unseen, in order to impart 
a more certain and extensive knowledge, and a deeper 
feeling of the common bond between spirit and spirit ; 
and to give not only a more secure and definite know- 
ledge as to what exists across the frightful precipice, 
dividing the visible from the invisible world, but to 


spiritualize the entire man, so as to increase hope of 
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his being daily drawn towards the Divinity. The 
astounding divergence between the beliefs and actions 
of man might continue; but revelation enabled him 
more resolutely and successfully to set about evolving 
the moral conditions of social and civil progress. By 
confession of their greatest political writers, neither 
Greece nor Rome enjoyed the social organization, and 
practise of morals favourable to the best civil institu- 
tions. Aristotle, tutor of Alexander the Great, assured 
him that many nations: were incapable of enjoying. best 
government. While he applauds his countrymen for 
being courageous and intellectual, free, and well 
governed, and exclaims that they are capable of 
tuling the whole world, if they could be reduced 
under one system of polity, he is forced to confess 
_ that they could not expect to enjoy the best form 
of government, because Greece was deficient in the 
equipoise of a middle class of men, who might balance 
those. who were extremely rich, and those who were 
extremely poor. This candid and sorrowful admission 
is a path by which to follow into furthest labyrinths 
one of the dragon evils that feasted on and devoured 
the free governments of antiquity. What could prac- 
tice of virtue be where, as in Greece, slaves were 


‘probably about four times more numerous than free- 
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men? How could a middle class arise where trade, 
and even manual labour, were branded with infamy 
and consigned to slaves? There was a law at Thebes 
which went far to make indelible the mark that scarred 
the hard hands of industry; for it was decreed that 
citizens who within ten years had been retail dealers 
should be disqualified for the magistracy. Aristotle 
does not breathe a syllable in rebuke of the civil 
disabilities attaching to slaves and mechanics. He 
calmly explains that throughout the Grecian states 
citizenship was only acquired by hereditary descent 
from citizen ancestors; and that slaves and strangers 
were rightly excluded from citizenship; nor ought 
mechanics ever to be admitted as citizens, because 
their servile occupation degraded them. 

The slaves, who formed the greater part of the po- 
pulation of antiquity, though deprived of citizenship, 
were not. like docile lambs, obeying whatever govern- 
ment met the wishes of their owners and masters, the 
citizens, but were rather lions, with all the savage 
instincts and ferocity of a degraded and oppressed 
class—who had appetites whetted with the carnage 
of civil contests—who would spring with determined 
rage upon any government that dared to control or 


limit their sensuality, and who only longed to enjoy 
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impunity for their vices and crimes. The impunity 
they desired could not be obtained under good 
government, and, therefore, they helped to make good 
government impossible ; for as Aristotle confessed, 
if allowed to live as they pleased, they were warm — 
partizans of tyranny and democracy. Even the rich 
and great men of Greece, who styled themselves best 
men, were profligate, selfish, and unscrupulous.* ‘The 
hardy virtues which at first had given Greece many 
glorious memories lost their bloom, and withered 
under the plague breath of a loathsome moral cor- 
ruption. 

The proximate cause of the decay of liberty and fall 
of Greece and Rome was corruption of morals. The 
sickening influence which the gangrened wound of 
slavery spread over the societies of antiquity was felt 
and observed in Greece, but was still more apparent 
and destructive in Rome, where a large slave popula- 
tion was collected together in one festering mass of 
infamy and crime. Cicero, in the De Republica, speaks 
with pride of the natural position which protected 
Rome from the unexpected blow of a foreign foe, as 
the strong skull set round about the brain saves 
it from untoward accident. The blow that crushed 


* Mitford, Hist. Greece, 1. 121. Grote, vi. 383. 
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Rome was of the moral order. Roman jurists acqui- 
esced in the great maxim of antiquity, that he who 
was conquered forfeited his life, which was spared 
only on condition of his becoming a slave. Every 
great war in which Rome was victorious closed 
with cowering bands of slaves herding round the tri- 
umphant armies. The prize and ransom of victory was 
a hornet brood of slaves, that would madly sting all 
liberty into a fatal torpor. With a superabundant 
slave population there could be no middle class; and 
therefore, according to Aristotle’s doctrine, no best 
* government. The moral character of slaves, as drawn 
by Menander and Plautus, was debased by vice and 
crime. Their highest ambition was to gratify their 
sensual appetites, tell falsehoods, dissimulate, betray. 
Their masters, fired with insolent pride, imitated and 
even surpassed them in villainy; as Virgil intimates 
in that famous line, which shows that thieves in the 


old Roman idiom meant slaves :— 
‘Quid domini faciant, audent quum talia fures Re 


During the last age of the Republic, citizens had 
entrusted the education of their children to Greek 
slaves, who taught them not only the arts and letters 


of Greece, but the vices peculiar to slaves. 
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The contagion of moral disorder spread, and in- 
fected the free Roman colonists, hardy tillers of the 
soil, whose occupation was deemed worthy of freedom, 
and whose valour in arms had won for Rome the 
empire of the world. Wealthy patricians, not con- 
tent with usurping public land, bought up the small 
farms cultivated by those hardy colonists, and turned 
their small tillage holdings into wide tracts of pastur- 
age, where a few slaves sufficed to tend flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. In England feudal tenures drove 
small agriculturists into manufacturing towns: in Ire- 
land feudal tenures forced ejected tenants to flee for 
a home beyond the Atlantic. The displaced colonists 
who, as soldiers, had carried the standard of Rome 
across Alps and Apennines, but who, as citizens, were 
shut up within the narrow confines of Italy, either died 
out, and with them died the life of the Republic; or, 
flocking into Rome, competed with slaves in labour, 
and united with them in tumult, sedition, and profli- 
gate manners. The security of property was shaken 
by frequent confiscations; and the lands of Virgil, 
Tibullus, and Propertius shared the common fate of 
being distributed among soldiers, victors in civil wars. 
Wearied with servile insurrections, brigandage, con- 


tests of Triumvirate, the majority of the Roman people 
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came to. look upon supremacy of the Caesars with the 
same sentiments the French regarded supremacy of 
Napoleon. Negotiating with Napoleon in 1801, and 
wishing to inform the English ministry of the feelings 
of the French nation, Lord Cornwallis wrote:—‘ People 
of all ranks seem to look on quiet as the summum 
bonum—ce grand homme Napoleon nous a tran- 
quillisé.’* 

Looking back at distant events, we may draw mis- 
taken inferences; but Cicero, with eyes and ears open 
to what was passing arcund him, could not be easily 
mistaken, and the moral corruption of Rome filled 
him with despair. Away with those statesmen, he 
exclaims, who dream they can nicely balance the 
ruling power of Rome; there can be no hope for the 
duration of the Republic where there is no respect 
for religion, where no regard is paid to the rights of 
property, and where marriage has ceased to be a sacred 
union. The poet Ennius has proclaimed, as by the 


mouth of an oracle— 


‘Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque.’ 


But the Roman citizens have laid aside their ancient 


manners, and through social vices, not by chance, they 


* Cornwallis, Corresp., 111. 406. 
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retain a republic in name, which they have long since 
lost in reality. This sublime judgment of Cicero in 
his De Republica, attributing the loss of Roman liberty 
to social vices of the people, was cited by Lactantius 
and St. Augustine of Hippo, when defending Christians 
against the charge of having destroyed the greatness 
of Rome. When the Romans began to view the future 
life as an eternal sleep, they pursued immediate 
interest and pleasure, and stood appalled before no 
breach of the moral law. With deepest horror St. 
Paul described the state of the pagan world, in a 
picture not darker than the one drawn by Cicero. 
Men who professed themselves wise had become fools, 
abandoned to a reprobate sense, full of envy, murder, 
contention, deceit, proud, disobedient to parents, 
dissolute, without affection, without fidelity, without 
mercy. The modern traveller, studying conditions of 
different countries, might keep in mind those words 
of the Apostle, as a better standard by which to judge 
of progress and civilization, than the size of towers 
and theatres, which may impose on him a material 
splendour as deceptive and unstable as that once over- 
shadowed by baths of Caracalla, and palace of the 
Caesars. The ancient political philosophers unroll 


the wreck chart of the free governments of antiquity ; 
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and in that chart are found darkest spots, signs of 
shipwreck, slavery, and moral corruption. Those phi- 
losophers were powerless to save the sinking vessels 
that bore freedom’s golden ingots. Destruction swept 
the states, whose policies Aristotle sounded with 
trembling fear, and the loved republic of Cicero’s 
despairing heart. Sun and soil are there unchanged 
where stretch broken pillars of theatres and temples, 
fragments of statues, crumbling aquaducts ; and where 
the rush of legions smote the Gaul new empires meet 
in heedless shock. Grandeur of Rome was her wisdom 
in assimilating to herself the nations she conquered, 
and this should more entrance us than some gilt 


Hercules dug up out of her ruins. 
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CHAP BER VbE: 


MORAL PRINCIPLES BY WHICH CHRISTIANITY AIDED 
SOCIAL AND CIVIL PROGRESS AND PROMOTED CIVI- 
LIZATION. 


Ir the great spirits of antique philosophy pictured by 
Dante within the first circle, and grouped on the 
‘green enamel’ of the plain, could debate the scope 
and influence of pagan as compared with Christian 
moral teaching, they might call on Plato to prove the 
self-contained excellence of pagan philosophy, by giv- 
ing some striking example of an ethical doctrine which 
his pure reason had discovered, unassisted by Christian 
revelation. He might truly speak, ‘I was the first 
ethical writer who drew up the classification of the 
cardinal virtues—prudence, justice, fortitude, and tem- 
perance. I am sometimes, like other moralists, ob- 
scure, and confound prudence and justice; but the 
classification is mine, and has been introduced into 
Christian catechisms and prayer-books,’ Aristotle, ' 
whom Dante reveres as master of the sapient throng, 


might thus address the eager listeners: ‘I placed virtue 
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in the medium of the affections and actions. Truth, in 
my opinion, lies between the two extremes of boasting 
and dissimulation. My doctrine of virtue in a medium 
continues to satisfy men of affairs, and by voice of the 
satirist passes into schoolboy ears—inx mediis tutissimus 
261s.’ 

Leaving the great spirits of philosophy disputing in 
their prison-house, the Christian moralist lifts up his 
eyes to the hills from whence came to man help for 
faltering reason. The Holy One—the Divine Teacher 
—standing on the mount, speaks as one having power. 
The sermon on the mount, most sublime and purest of 
all moral teaching, alone suffices to show the incom- 
pleteness of pagan moral philosophy, the imperfection 
of man’s reason, and the need of revelation to give 
light to the reason in some cases of moral judgment. 
Pointing out the way of nature’s law, the eight beati- 
tudes pass in procession, like new visitants, to the 
heathen world. The central figure is stately justice, 
before and behind whom throng virtues representing 
fortitude and temperance; but the prudence of ex- 
perience seems to be absent, or hidden under the robe 
of justice. The poor in spirit, the meek, the mourners 
who look for comfort beyond the shores of this earth, 
they that hunger and thirst after justice, the merciful, 


L 
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the clean of heart, the peacemakers, they that suffer 
persecution for justice sake, are types of men and wo- 
men with virtues savouring strongly of benevolent affec- 
tions and a heroic immolation of self. Their actions 
would be different in kind from the exploits of Stoicism. 

Proceed, as at a trial, and call Seneca as a witness. 
He is a type of what men and women could become 
through the stoicism which he taught and practised. 
He praises his own virtue and boasts of his philosophy 
with a personal pride. He disdains and rallies the 
vicious, and has no compassion for the weakness of 
human nature. The first principle of his teaching is to 
give way to no emotion of tenderness or compassion, 
in order to preserve the invulnerability of a wise man. 
He addresses himself to the cultured few, and arro- 
gantly contemns the multitude. ‘Odi profanum vulgus 
et arceo’ was a Stoic moral sentiment. He is con- 
stantly ‘justifying suicide as a mode of escaping the 
serious miseries of life, and seems unable to make up 
his mind as to the soul’s immortality. Call a witness 
of what the sermon on the mount could realize in 
St. Francis de Sales. He never boasted of his own 
virtue, so allow Bossuet, preaching his panegyric, to 
give the evidence in saying, ‘Sweetness is the principal 


instrument in the guidance of souls—sweetness, which 
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brings with it three principal virtues, patience, com- 
passion, and condescension.’ The natural disposition 
of Seneca overcame his Stoicism, and he wept for the 
death of a friend; the natural disposition of Bossuet 
overcame his Christianity, and he treated his friend 
Fenelon with harshness. Patience, according to Pitt, 
is the greatest virtue in a prime minister; and in poli- 
tical as well as private life, suavity of manners and 
graciousness towards the humblest are comprised in 
the sweetness, sometimes not practised by the preacher. 
Human frailty does not always realize the types of men 
and women in the sermon on the mount; but better 
have them set up as models of virtue than the clas- 
sical models of virtue, those lay saints Cato and 
Brutus. fanatics of a ferocious Stoicism, which 
prided itself on being stern, ruthless, insensible to 
any benevolent emotion. The invulnerability of the 
sage, callous to the sufferings of others, and unable 
to bear its own, justified suicide of noblest Romans, 
who, in extremity of fortune, fell upon their swords.* 


Although Plato made the classification of cardinal 


* The study of classics is often no more than some years’ penal 
servitude to dictionary-hunting, without any help {from the pre- 
_ceptor to connect the past with the present. "What the study can 
be made is seen from Martha’s Les Moralistes Sous l’ Empire 


Romaine. 
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virtues, he enjoined the rulers in his ideal republic to 
administer falsehood, like medicine, on suitable occa- 
sions. He also gave his approval to State infanticide. 
He recommends that when husbands and wives have 
reached an age unfavourable for having healthy off- 
spring their children should be secretly destroyed, and 
the same fate should befall those children who are born 
with any bodily deformity, or who are sprung from 
wicked parents, or who are the fruits of an unauthorized 
marriage. Aristotle advises the legislator to allow 
infants to be exposed to perish if the habits of the 
people tolerate the custom, and to sanction abortion, 
on the ground that there must be some limit to popula- - 
tion. Rules of prudence, experimental notions alone, 
to this you came! Murderous and intrinsically evil are 
those cruel deeds in the teaching of Christian mo- 
rality. 

The sermon on the mount gave as standard of virtue 
for all men and all time: ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, as 
also your heavenly Father is perfect.’ The living body 
differs not more from the dead than this precept differs 
from Aristotle’s notion, that virtue lies in a medium 
between two extremes. Grotius, even, who advanced a 
scheme for comprehending Catholics and Protestants 


in a common creed, has shown that the opinion of 
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Aristotle is philosophically unsound. Truth, for ex- 
ample, cannot be a medium between boasting and dis- 
simulation, which are opposite, and by no means co- 
ordinate.* Kant, also, the founder of modern German 
philosophy, blames Aristotle for making merely a quan- 
titative difference between vice and virtue. The ser- 
mon on the mount, passing in silence over mere rules 
of prudence, confirms the assent of reason to the prin- 
ciple of justice :—‘ Whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them.’ This universal 
and necessary principle is what St. Augusting would cali _ 
an incorporeal truth, from not being founded on the 
experimental experience of prudence. The principle 
carrying its evidence in itself had been plainly ex- 
pressed in the writings of Plato, whom St. Augustine 
preferred to all other philosophers, on the ground that 
Plato could discern incorporeal truth, while Aristotle 
was essentially the master of experimental notions, and 
Epicurus could only reach the identical proposition, 
that it was the interest,of men to respect their mutual 
interests. Experimental notions are often more easily 
practised than principles of justice, which seem to have 
received express Divine sanction, in order that man- 


kind may be encouraged to submit to the self-denial 


* Grotius, De Fure Belli Proleg. 33, 34- 
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sometimes involved in doing justice. The moral law | 
discernible by man’s reason had forbidden adultery, 
but the sermon on the mount made certain that the 
interior desire to commit adultery: was equally for- 
bidden. Objectively, an act is virtuous if it conform to 
the ought-to-be and happiness ends of action; but 
whether it is also subjectively virtuous depends on the . 
agent’s frame of consciousness or mind.’ The sermon 
gave this purity of intention a higher spiritual meaning 
than could be inferred from philosophical writings on 
virtues ‘Take heed that you do not your justice before 
men, to be seen by them’; ‘Thy Father who seeth in 
secret will repay thee.’ Reason disclaiming the light 
of revelation might assent to a natural precept: ‘ Hate 
your enemies’; but the sermon stays the hand of ven- 
geance with monition—‘ Love your enemies.’ The 
prudence of experience suggested, and the imitative 
propensity perpetuated, usages of international law. 
Pure reason assents to those usages as being compre- 
hended in the principle of the moral unity of the 
human race. Society retains a moral unity, indicated 
by the precept, ‘ Love your neighbour.’ * This precept 
of benevolence being discoverable through pure reason 


is a natural precept ; but the sermon on the mount put 


* Suarez, De Deo ac Legislatore. Lib. It. c. 19. 
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it in a foremost place. Montesquieu refers to the pre- 
cept when he gives his oft-quoted maxim: ‘The law 
of nations is founded on the principle, that nations 
ought to do each other as much good in peace, and as 
little harm in war, as possible.’ Moral precepts made 
clear and certain, or brought into prominence by 
Christianity, colour social and civil arrangements of 
modern society. 3 

The rules of the ought-to-be and happiness ends of 
conduct have an obligation from reason alone, without 
any need of punishment; but those rules pass into the 
must-be, and have an obligation as moral law from the : 
chastisement in a future state with which God enforces 
them. The immortality of the soul can be known by 
insight of reason and interior feeling of conscience. 
Christianity, when bearing witness to the soul’s immor- 
tality, brought consolation to the house of mourning. 
The deepest pathos of human sorrow was reached in 
the desolation of the widow of Naim: ‘ Behold, a dead 
man was carried out, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.’ If certain ancient philosophers 
had come near and touched the bier they would have 
told nothing to console the afflicted widow. Epicurus 
would have made desolation complete in denying that 


the soul survived the body. The Stoics could only 
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assure the mourner that the soul of the dead was 
absorbed in an all-pervading mundane soul—a sad 
immortality. Pythagoras could only urge—Put away 
sorrow, for the soul may pass into the body of a man or 
of an animal, according to the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, which has originated in Egypt and oriental 
countries. This extravagance of a gloomy round of 
outward change for the soul was coincident with pure 
reason not assenting to the possibility of a Creator 
calling existences out of nothing. The greater part of 
Plato’s reasoning for the soul’s immortality rested on 
the assumption common to all Greek philosophers, 
that neither mind nor matter had been created out of 
nothing, and having always existed, could never be 
annihilated. Matter, argued Plato, is refashioned into 
a house, garment, or statue; and in like manner our 
soul is united to a human body, and having always 
existed somewhere, and being indestructible, is immor- 
tal. According to this scheme of eternal pre-existence, 
spirits, being uncreated, could not increase in number. 
In the Platonic dialogues people are searchingly ques- ~ 
tioned, with intention of bringing back to their me- 
mory knowledge supposed to have been acquired by 
them in a pre-existing state. The merit of Plato is 


that he gave the glamour of philosophy to what is 
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called the moral argument for the soul’s immortality ; 
although this argument is nothing more than the 
popular belief in the soul’s immortality as part of a 
Divine design of retribution. He tells us that the 
souls of murderers and others incurably wicked are 
driven into Tartarus, whence they never can escape ; 
but he suggests that souls guilty of lesser crimes, hav- 
ing been detained in a place till purged of their 
offences are released. Most strangely, Plato advises 
us to choose the best human reason, and sitting on 
it like a raft, pass through the dangers of life, ‘ unless,’ 
he adds in words that can scarcely have been inter- 
polated—‘ unless some one can pass us more easily and 
safely upon some stronger vehicle or Divine word.’ 
In accord with the moral argument of Plato, and in 
harmony with popular belief, Cicero urged that as 
prosperity frequently attends vice, and misery virtue, 
there must be a future state to make perfect the design 
of a just distribution of rewards and punishments. 
The argument for the immortality of the soul from 
the benevolence of the Deity was congenial to Marcus 
Aurelius. This last great pagan moralist instinctively 
anticipated an individual immortality, rather than the 
sad immortality of the Stoics, and asked how was it 


possible that the gods who had created everything so 
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well, and with such goodness towards men, could have 
neglected one only point, namely, that truly virtu- 
ous persons, who in life had a kind of communion 
with the Divinity, so as to make themselves loved by 
him through their piety, should not live again after 
death, but be extinguished for ever ? Coleridge adopts 
the remark of Jeremy Taylor, that mankind were sure of 
the thing, even when they were not sure of the argu- 
ment; and he attributes a belief in the soul’s immor- 
tality, which is found to have existed everywhere, in all 
ages and nations, to an ‘instinctive and practical anti- 
cipation.’? ‘The bull-calf butts with smooth and .un- 
armed brow. ‘Throughout animated nature of each 
characteristic organ and faculty there exists a pre- 
assurance—an instinctive and practical anticipation ; 
and no pre-assurance common to a whole species does 
in any instance prove delusive. All other prophecies 
of nature have their exact fulfilment—in every other 
‘““engrafted word” of Promise, Nature is found true to 
her word, and is it in her noblest creature that she 
tells her first lie?’?* With his critical judgment of 
law-court evidence, cast, and training, Lord Macaulay 


decides that arguments, ancient and modern, to prove 


* Coleridge, Azds to Reflection, Aph. 123. 
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the immortality of the soul have failed when not 
grounded on revelation. ° 

The hewers of wood and drawers of water, who 
always make up the mass of mankind, need to have 
their will helped with a Divine casting-vote in every 
balance of temptation, and therefore need explicit 
assurance of a future state, as well as teachers who 
can move their hearts no less than their intellects. 
The common crowd were indifferent to theories of the 
great classical philosophers. Diogenes, discoursing 
seriously in the market-place at Athens, found that 
nobody would listen to him, and therefore he began to 
whistle, which brought a crowd of people round him, 
when he reproached them for running with eagerness 
to witness folly, and being lazy and careless about 
learning good and wise things. They did not mind 
him as philosopher; they liked him as charlatan and 
buffoon. Philosophy was obliged to whistle for an 
audience from among the great body of the people, 
who most needed to have their moral natures purified. | 
Budda, Cicero, Epictelus, Marcus Aurelius, and per- 
haps six other moralists, had only approached a clear 
apprehension of good morality. The Christian mis- 
sionary, expounder of a complete and pure moral sys- 


tem was one of many who spoke with one voice; he 
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was to be found in camp, city, on board ship—every- 
where; his teaching refreshed the spiritual side in 
human nature with thrilling motives for repentance, 
love, and immolation of self. 

Christianity, by elevating the human apprehension of 
God, and at the same time elevating the spirit of man 
into an image of the Divinity, cleansed and refashioned 
the organization of the State. Socrates, Plato, and the 
Stoics knew the existence of God, and maintained that 
He was the author of a moral law; but they did not 
know the attribute of God, which consists in His being 
a pure Spirit, and thought of him as anima mundi—a 
soul united with and directing the material cosmos, as 
the soul of man is united with and directs his body. 
This pantheistic god of philosophy is finely described 
in the lines of Virgil :— 

‘ Principio coelum ac terram, camposque liquentes, 
Luctentemque globum lunae, Titanique astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.’* 
The Jew had a true apprehension of God, because he 


felt an immediate dependence on Emmanuel (God with 


* ‘The heaven and earth, and ocean’s liquid plains, 
The moon’s bright orb, and the Titanian stars, 
Are fed by intrinsic spirit : deep infused 
Through all, mind mingles with and actuates the mass.’ 
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us), which Cardinal Newman remarks ‘ has been in 
all ages the characteristic—almost the definition—of 
a Christian.’ A God with us implied far more than the 
soul of a cosmos, and necessarily spiritualized human 
nature, and heightened each spirit in its relations to- 
wards other spirits. Aristotle, who represented Gentile 
culture, though he does not express his own view upon 
slavery in the abstract, mentions, as a theory held by 
some persons, that victors ought not’ to be masters of © 
the conquered, ‘ because nothing could be truly just 
which was inconsistent with humanity.’ Reason per- 
ceived that as between spirit and spirit slavery was 
inhuman ; but when the spirit, as St. Paul put forward, 
was an image of God, injustice was increased im- 
measurably. The spirit of man was elevated into the 
region of freedom when St. Paul announced that man, 
being made ‘according to the image of Him that 
created him,’ ‘there is neither Gentile nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor Scythian, 
bond nor free’; and, speaking pointedly of bond and 
free, he warned masters to forbear threatening their 
slaves, ‘knowing that the Lord both of them and you 
is in Heaven, and there is no respect of persons with 
Him.’ 

The moral principle launched by St. Paul was des- 
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tined, in the first place, to redress the greatest of all 
social wrongs, which, like red-hot iron, had entered 
into the soul of the slave, denying him the right of 
marriage. The teachers of Christianity were not like 
Academic philosophers, expounding abstract theories 
in a grove; nor were they like the philosophers chiefly 
solicitous that citizens should be fine gentlemen, con- 
temning manual labour, |and brought up in ease and 
elegance. Public happiness was no longer to be esti- 
mated by the felicity of a few Roman citizens who par- 
took of mullets, Falernian wine, and Hymettian honey, 
and retired to summer villas to hear the murmur of the 
sea. The great mass of the people living in Rome 
were slaves, stowed away in garrets, allowed no recog- 
nized family life, and made callous by vice and squalor. 
In the eye of Roman law they were ‘mere chattels—no 
better than dice thrown upon the gaming board. The 
law inflicted immeasurable social misery upon the 
common multitude by not recognizing marriage be- 
tween slaves, and by severely punishing marriage be- 
tween slaves and freemen. The traffic in slaves at 
Rome was so great that as many as ten thousand used 
to be sold in one day. When slaves were sold, the 
natural ties of husband, wife, and children, were treated 


as having no existence. There could be no greater 
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violation of the Christian principle of the equality of 
all men in the sight of God than in this matter of 
human law recognizing no marriage between slaves. 
The mother idea of God, supreme legislator of the 
world, was not to be an empty sound; and Christianity 
upheld the marriage of slaves as equal in the sight of 
God to the marriage of freemen. The. old pagan 
notion, that slaves were mere chattels, was so strong 
that even under the Christian Roman Empire civil law 
did not admit that slaves could be legally married ; 
but yet the civil law yielded something to the Christian 
moral judgment of equality of marriage in the sight of 
God, and recognized the social consequence of slave 
marriage. Therefore, for the first’ time, in the division 
of slave chattels the slave family was by law to be 
preserved entire —children not being torn from their 
parents, nor wives from their husbands. 

The spread of the Christian moral law of equality 
between bond and free in sight of God may next be 
traced in the infliction of punishments. Plato, who 
was so stern and remorseless a moralist, had no idea of 
this equality between bond and free, and followed the 
‘opinion and practice of his time when he declared in 
his Zaws that a citizen killing a slave was properly 


exempted from punishment, provided he purified him- 
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self by expiation ; but the slave who killed his master 
ought to suffer death. According to law of pagan 
Rome, criminals were in some cases liable to be 
branded on the forehead. A beneficent decree of 
Constantine recited that, ‘in order not to destroy an 
image made after the Divine beauty,’ the practice of 
branding criminals on the forehead should cease. 
This decree, which recited the reason given by St. Paul 
for equality of men in the sight of God, applied equally 
to bond and free, and was the beginning of a new 
epoch, when punishment should strike criminals without 
respect of persons. Roman administrators acted as if | 
the prohibition against branding on the forehead did 
not extend to marks on other parts of the body; and 
their practice has been imitated. English criminals 
who, for their first offence escaped penalty of death by 
claiming benefit of clergy, on the fiction they could 
read, were burned with a hot iron on the brawn of the 
hand. The humane principle, inculcated by the decree 
of Constantine was not observed in an act of the Com- 
monwealth, under which the Judaizing and straitlaced 
Puritans punished courtezans with branding on the fore- 
head. Moral judgment took a vast stride from pagan 
principle, that to kill a slave was a trifle, and Christian 


principle, that God is no respecter of persons. 
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The Christian principle of equality was also opposed 
to the Roman law, which constituted actors, actresses, 
and their descendants, an hereditary caste from which 
there was no door of escape. This caste, infamous 
through immorality, stood upon the stage to glorify 
crimes and excite evil passions. Christians, therefore, 
who frequented theatres were regarded as apostates. 
Whenever death was about to summon actors before 
the Judge of another world the State made a conces- 
sion to Christian moral teaching. As repentance sup- 
poses amendment, the civil law said: let actors be 
enfranchised from their lives of infamy, provided there 
be no hope of their living. This door of escape might 
be forced open too wide; and the law cautiously insti- 
tuted a court of inquiry to watch whether enfranchised 
actors who unexpectedly recovered from illness had 
- gone close enough to the jaws of death. There was no 
court of inquiry upon actresses enfranchised upon 
danger of death, but if they relapsed into an irregular 
life they were flung back upon the stage. While Alaric 
was thundering at the gates of Rome, Honorius was 
busy annullir; freedom of the many actors and ac- 
tresses who had escaped from a life of infamy through ~ 
the door opened by Christianity. The poverty of the 
Roman treasury closed the theatres, and finally broke 


M 
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up an hereditary caste, whose faults were the faults of 
a vicious age and not ofa Prole estou, which, in a purer 
epoch, could inscribe Shakspear actor and poet. 

The moral principle of the equality of all persons 
in sight of God worked an extraordinary improve- 
ment in the condition of slaves, and the peaceful 
spread of the same moral principle brought about 
their enfranchisement. Paganism had rites of worship, 
but no sermons. Christianity had not merly rites, but 
introduced preaching, which was the most powerful 
means of spreading great principles in an age of manu- 
script books and few libraries. When Christians as- 
sembled for worship they were constantly exhorted, as 
a counsel of perfection, to enfranchise their slaves. 
Horace, as pagan moralist, enumerates among the 
charms of country life—‘Slaves ranged round the 
shining Lares, proof of a wealthy mansion.’ St. Chry- 
sostom, as Christian moralist, urged masters to man- 
age their households with few slaves, and to enfranchise 
as many as possible, having first taught them a trade. 
‘I know,’ said he, ‘that I displease those who are 
listening to me; but what matter, it is my duty, and I 
shall. not cease to speak, even if I do not succeed in 
persuading.’ On great festivals of the Church, espe- 


cially at the commemoration of the Redemption, the 
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clergy established a custom of masters liberating slaves 
as a religious act; and, to render imposing the solemn 
ceremony of manumission on those days, there stood 
as witnesses the bishop, the Roman praetor, and the 
people. Christians collected alms to ransom prisoners 
of war, who would otherwise be reduced to slavery; and 
the Roman code entrusted the clergy with the duty of 
seeing that captives were not retained in bondage con- 
trary to due legal conditions. The clergy and monastic 
orders were leaders in the movement of enfranchise- 
ment, not only by their preaching, but also by their 
example. St. Theodore, abbot of a monastery outside 
the walls of Constantinople, in his last will reminded 
his monks that they must never employ slaves in 
domestic. service, or in works of the field, ‘because 
man is made to the image of God’—words which re- 
peat the highly theological reason given by St. Paul for 
equality of persons. Sir Thomas Smith,* a fomentor of 
the Reformation in England, mentions that monks and 
friars had made use of confession and hour of extreme 
illness to induce people to manumit villains. The 
farm labourers who were villains attached to a manor 


had become very rare, while the villains who corre- 


* Sir T. Smith, Common., bk. TI. c. ix., A.D. 1565. Walton, 
Histoire de V Esclavage. 
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sponded to true slaves of antiquity, being bound to a 
man and his heirs, had all been emancipated through | 
this moral persuasion. t 

The results of slave emancipation were partly social 
and partly political. Trade and manual labour, which 
classical philosophers disdained as servile, ceased to 
bear the opprobrium of being occupations which 
slaves degraded. When traders and artizans were en- 
franchised, the association of ideas between degrading 
slavery and degrading trade and mechanic arts melted 
away. Traders in Venice, Florence, and other chief 
marts in medieval Europe, held their heads high. 
The policy of kings and princes turned on whether 
they could borrow money on the Exchange at Antwerp, 
and the most honoured name in Antwerp was Quintin 
Matys, artist and veritable smith. The great middle 
class, which Aristotle said was wanting in Greece, as an 
equipoise between rich and poor, and as an essential 
condition of good government, was the basis on which 
securely rested the limited monarchies of Europe. No 
longer might it be said that tyranny and democracy 
relied onthe support of slaves. A new rank unknown 
to antiquity could arise in heroes of industry. Great 
thinkers made room for great workers. Benjamin 


Franklin comes before us at boyhood’s beck and call. 


. = 
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Boyhood in happy days—sympathizing boyhood, reads 
his life to learn to be, like him, self-reliant: watches 
him setting up printers’ types at Boston; goes out with 
him into the moor to fly the kite that brings down elec- 
tricity from a cloud; slouches with him under grey arch 
near Lincoln’s Inn, where coroneted carriages roll by 
unheeding ; follows him into parliamentary committee- 
room, when he tells pmealiae ears of a principle as old 
as the Plantagenets—no taxation without representa- 
tion: the tones grow louder, fire kindles in his eye, and 
he goes back to America to sign the great Declaration 
of Independence. Sayings of A’Kempis contain philo- 
sophy of detachment from the world ; sayings of Frank- 
lin, like his ‘time is money,’ contain philosophy of 
trade and labour. He preached to his countrymen a 
love of never-tiring industry, and with glee used to 
repeat the American negro’s remark, ‘ The horse 
works, the white man works, but the hog walks about 
like a gentleman.’ He foresaw not that the negro of 
his anecdote was to come out of slavery through iron 
tempest of rattling rifles and hissing shells in a gigan- 
tic civil war. Greater triumph, in which freedom can 
exult, is the triumph of Catholicism vanquishing 
European slavery by calm energy of persuasion. Ca- 


tholicism, in memory, takes flight from Pillars of 
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Forum and group of pagans at their base, chaffering 
for slaves, and passing tombs of time where good and 
evil need no recalling, fixes eyes on widowed cloisters 
of York Minster—altars shattered, statues broken in the | 
niches—at time when Reformation earthquake heaves 
and trembles; and, majestic in her desolation, Catho- 
licism reminds a judging world that, even at that hout, 
she had completed holy triumph over slavery by moral 
persuasion, with no more commotion than ripples of a 
summer’s tide. 

Civilization is that orderly arrangement of society 
which tries to realize a humane life as between spirit 
and spirit. Briefly, civilization is the humane. Moral 
principles of Christianity took up man, helpless and 
discomfited, and illumined for him the way from bar- 
barism to civilization. Bentham allows that the school- 
men made a right distinction when they affirmed that 
barbarism is distinguished from civilization by the 
greater force of the irascible affections, and secondly 
by the greater number of objects offered to the con- 
cupiscent appetite.* The irascible affections of a 
Roman populace were inflamed by the public games, 


in which men were matched to contend against fero- 


* Dumont’s Bentham, pt. Iv. c. iv. 
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cious wild beasts. Roman criminals were condemned 
to expiate their crimes as gladiators, and stake life 
against life, for the amusement of the people. Those 
terrible combats which made the human heart callous 
to suffering did not shock Roman philosophy, and, in 
Cicero’s judgment, were deserving of praise for harden- 
ing the minds of the spectators against fear of death. 
The cruelty in which the populace took pleasure throws 
light on the charge which St. Paul makes against pagan 
society, that the people were without mercy. Christians 
were forbidden to be. present at the cruel amusements 
of the amphitheatre; and, as a concession to Christian 
moral judgment, the public games were not held on 
Sundays, and then ceased to be held at the ordinary 
fixed periods; but force of Prices was strong, and 
gladiatorial combats were first suppressed in the Wes- 
tern Empire by a law of Theodosius, obtained through 
the influence of the Council of Nice. The irascible 
affections of the northern nations developed ordeal of 
battle, in which suitors shook hands and swore they 
would do their best to slay each other; but the Fourth 
Council of Lateran, in 1216, finally prohibited this 
method of trial. Here a Council exercised direct 
moral authority. Tyrannicide, monster of the irascible 


affections, won favour of pagan moralists, who put up 


\ 
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among their models Timoleon consenting to the mur- 
der of his brother. The Council of Constance, held in 
1415, took notice of a certain Jean Petit, who had 
defended the justice of tyrannicide, and reprobated his 
teaching as contrary to faith and morals, and decreed 
that whoever for the future broached such a doctrine 
should be deemed a heretic, and should be punished 
according to the canons of the Church.* The decree 
of the Council is a specific example of the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church to give infallible guidance in 
moral doctrines. The first moralist who argued against 
the use of torture for the discovery of crime was St. 
Augustine, and a similar view was afterwards taken by 
Montaigne.t| The practice of torture, though cruel, 
long prevailed in Christian countries, and was for the 
last time used in England to unravel conspiracies 
against Queen Elizabeth. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
secretary, threatened by the rack, confessed that a key 
to a letter in cipher was under a mat at the Duke’s 
door: and under the mat was found a letter in cipher 
from the Queen of Scots. An agent of the Duke, hav- 
ing been racked, confessed that the key to the cipher 
of Mary Stuart’s letter was concealed between two tiles 


* Menst Sacra Concilia, vol. xxvii., ed, 1784. 
t St. August., De Civit., lib. xrx. c. vi. Montaigne, lib. II. c. v. 
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in the roof of Howard House. If the rack had not 
lifted up mats and tiles many thousand lives might 
have been lost in civil war, and Norfolk’s head, instead 
of rolling on a scaffold, might have worn a crown. 
Judged by utility, torture may sometimes be excused ; 
judged by Christian moral law of mercy, torture can no 
longer be employed. The modern substitute for tor- 
ture is bribery, and pardon to an accomplice who turns 
informer. Prisoner’s counsel declaim every day, ‘It is 
better twenty men should escape punishment than one 
be unjustly condemned’ The maxim of mercy can be 
traced to Chief Justice Fortescue’s De Legibus, a work 
written in the time of Henry VI. 

The slowest advance in lessening the force of the 
irascible affections has been made in war. The obsti- 
nate and rash vehemence with which nations strive to 
enforce their moral judgments is oftener a cause of war 
than strict self-defence. King of Prussia’ would not 
pledge himself to prevent Hohenzollern prince from 
being candidate for crown of Spain at any future time 
—would, in every eventuality, be ruled by circum- 
stances: therefore, French Minister Olivier entered 
upon the Franco-Prussian war with a light heart. Ar- 
bitration to dry up war's lake of blood remains a pious 


wish. The sixteenth century system of interfering with 
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affairs of neighbouring states from sympathy, or siding ~ 
with allies under pretence. of maintaining a balance of 
power, was much shaken by the new principle of neu- 
trality which, at the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
kept England aloof from the Holy Alliance. Austria, — 
France, Prussia, and.Russia, who constituted the Holy 
Alliance, thought they could act as general police of 
Europe, to put down revolution in Spain; but Lord 
Castlereagh, on behalf of the English Cabinet, re- 
minded the Courts of those countries that ‘direct and 
imminent danger was always regarded, at least in Eng- 
land, as constituting the case which would justify ex- 
ternal interference in the affairs of other States. Fearful 
as is the example which is furnished by Spain of an 
army in revolt, and a monarch swearing to a constitu- 
tion which contains in its frame hardly the semblance 
of a monarchy, there is no ground for apprehension 
that Europe is likely to be speedily endangered by 


Spanish arms.’ 


In the famous debate which followed. 
in the House of Commons, Canning vindicated the 
policy of his Cabinet, to keep within bounds the ‘areo-. 
pagitical spirit’ of the Congress of Verona. ‘The’ 
Holy Alliance, said he, ‘uphold the doctrine of a 
European police,’ but England ‘pleads for the inde- 


pendence of nations.’ He acknowledged that England 
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would not support her just views by force of arms, 
because ‘nations cannot afford to be chivalrous and 
romantic.’ ‘The station of England,’ said he, ‘is 
essentially neutral—neutral not only between contend- 
ing nations, but between conflicting principles.’* The 
irascible affections are pauperizing nations with bloated 
armaments, and every century is so chequered~ with 
blood and gloom that civilization seems as.a giant ever 
on point of emerging from the darkness of his cave, 
but never fated to reach the light. 

Statesmen may shift plots and plans, or with out- 
stretched finger move, as on chess-board, fleets and 
squadrons; but the evolution of civilization. and real 
strength of nations is in pure family life. Christianity 
restricted the concupiscent appetite by decreeing that 
the right of marriage belonged to slaves equally with 
freemen, and also by making marriage for all sacred 
and durable. One of the old forms by which the 
pagan Romans published the marriage contract was a 
religious ceremony; but all forms fell into disuse, and 
marriage was contracted, without any publicity, by . 
simple consent. The husband was bound in law to 
support his wife, while the wife had the additional 


‘ 


* Hansard, Parl. Deb., April 30, 1828. 
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advantage of retaining her private fortune. As corrup- 
tion of manners increased men avoided a union com- 
menced without public form, and accompanied with 
the onerous obligation of supporting a wife, in whose 
fortune the husband had no share. They gratified 
their passions in company of courtezans. Divorce had 
always been permitted at the capricious pleasure of 
either husband or wife. The roof which covered the 
family, and which ought to be home of the affections, 
was shelter of a temporary union. Under such a roof 
St. Paul saw the pagan family disobedient to parents, 
dissolute, without affection. At any moment the family 
could be scattered by the domestic furies that rend the 
human heart. The words of Christ, that ‘a man shall 
cleave to his wife,’ created home. Woman, who had 
been a species of slave, with all the humiliation, in- 
feriority, and vices of slavery, was by Christian moral 
law purified and refined, till, in the medieval age, she 
was deemed worthy of being honoured as heroine of 
romance and chivalry, and Dante could draw the pic- 
ture: 
‘The ladies and the knights, the toils and ease, 
That witch’d us into love and courtesy.’ 
The Roman Catholic Church teaches marriage law- 


fully contracted to be indissoluble. Pagan divorce at 
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pleasure is essentially different in principle from di- 
vorce of Protestant countries, in limited cases, tried 
judicially. The French revolution for two years made 
experiment of the pagan system, and allowed divorce 
at pleasure ; but, from five hundred to eight hundred 
divorces having taken place in Paris alone, the system 
became unendurable. Nevertheless, there exists a 
great modern movement to alter or lessen the checks 
which Christianity placed on the concupiscent appe- 
tite. Dumont’s Bentham would reconstruct laws of 
marriage, independent of Christian theology, and on 
considerations of greatest happiness of greatest num- 
ber. The Code Napoleon, till altered in 1816, per- 
mitted judicial divorce, and the third republic has 
reverted to this system. In some parts of the United 
States divorce being granted for drunkenness, cruelty, 
or neglect, there is a proportion of one divorce for 
a dozen marriages. The municipal law follows the 
sentiment of the American people, and their Pro- 
testant ministers deem it useless to propose that 
municipal law should conform to express command in 
the New Testament.* 

Reason, in setting out upon an ethical search for 
checks upon the concupiscent appetite, would do 


* Essay on Divorce, Dr. T. Woolsey, New York. 
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well to recall to mind the marvellous work achieved 
by supernatural wisdom, which in an age of bar- 
barism set aside philosophy and civil law, and over- 
coming habit of foul licentiousness, deeply rooted 
by the imitative propensity, opened for the human race 
hallowed scenes of home, lasting affection, and civili- 
zation. In the grand design and order of nature 
believed to exist in the Divine mind, moral principles 
of Christianity have built up all that is best and no- 
blest in human society, by a process slow and untiring, 
and imperceptible at the moment, as labours of the 
myriads of polypes, which great nature engages 
day and night extracting calcareous atoms from the 
sea, in order to pile up coral reefs above the foaming 
waves. The passions of men sweep often in storm 
wide. gaps in the work of moral principles ; but those 
principles, unwearied and indestructible, begin to raise 
their work afresh, just as the toilers of the sea replace 
thousands of blocks of coral which surging waves have 


torn away and hurled into the deep. 
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CHAP beR VIII. 


THE MORAL LAW IN RELATION TO THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE END OF DIVINE LAW AND THE END 
OF HUMAN LAW, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN PLATONIC RE- 
PUBLIC, JEWISH THEOCRACY, CHURCH AND STATE, 
AND CIVIL LAWS RESTRAINING DISBELIEF AND VICE. 


Lacoon struggling with the serpent; Dante’s spirits 
contending with one another in lake of boiling pitch; 
waters of the Amazon rushing far out to toss aside the 
surging ocean—all that man has imagined or seen 
terror-striking in opposing powers—are transient and 
trivial compared to the forces that have torn society 
asunder, and the events that have harrowed up the 
soul in the mighty conflict, waged for centuries be- 
tween the moral principle of the Jews, as well as of 
Plato, according to which the state moulds individual 
man like wax, with a spiritual and temporal end; and 
the moral principle of classical government, and of 
Aristotle, in. which the free energy of individual man 
is trusted to take shape, to be at once clay and potter’s 
wheel, and secular government aims only at a temporal 


end. The moral design of the Jewish system and of 
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Plato was to make men virtuous through artificial con- 





‘trivances of the State.. The moral design of classical 
policy and of Aristotle was to leave virtuous energy 
to develop spontaneously; or, as Aristotle expressed 
the principle, ‘that is best government in which every- 
one has the best opportunity of acting most virtuously 
and living most happily.’ The conflict between those 
opposing principles has the world for its arena, and 
men of every tongue and clime for the combatants. 
Roman battering-rams shaking down the walls of 
Jerusalem ; gilt doors of the holy house crackling in 
flames ; Simon hiding under ground, excavating, till 
provisions exhausted, he rises out of the earth amid 
ruins of the temple, are events which the Jew Josephus 
narrates to be forgotton; but the moral principles of 
which Josephus spoke have directed policies, con- 
vulsed kingdoms, and are even now stirring hearts 
and intellects. 

Josephus, who was an eye-witness of the terrors 
which struck Jerusalem, sacked and burned by Romans 
under Titus, never lost his belief in the excellency of 
the Jewish theocracy; and witnessing the miseries of his 
vanquished race, exclaimed, ‘Though we be deprived 
of our wealth, of our cities, and of our other advan- 


tages, our laws are immortal.’ In order to account for 
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the extraordinary tenacity with which the Jews, during 
thousands of years, had clung to their system, he 
points out that they were instructed weekly in the 
practice of their laws; so that a peasant was as well 
acquainted with his duties as a learned man. He says 
that the essential difference between Jewish legisla- 
tion and that of other states of antiquity, consists in 
Moses not making religion a part of virtue, but recog- 
nizing all virtues to be parts of religion, as justice, 
fortitude, and temperance; and a universal agreement 
of the members of the community with one another. 
We learn also from Josephus the degree of resem- 
blance between the Jewish system and the scheme of 
Plato. Josephus says: Plato principally imitated our 
legislator in this point, that he enjoined his citizens 
to have. main regard to this precept, ‘that everyone 
of them should learn their laws accurately.’ He also 
ordained that they should not permit foreigners to 
intermingle with their own people at random; and 
provided that the commonwealth should keep itself 
pure, and consist only of such as persevered in their 
own laws.* The likeness traced by Josephus can be 


enlarged. In the Jewish system, as in the scheme of 


* Josephus against Apion, lib. 11. 
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Plato, the secular government identifies itself with 
spiritual aims, and spiritual authority. The funda- 
mental difference between the two systems is, that 
the spiritual aim of the Jewish system is charity ; 
while the spiritual aim of Plato’s scheme is the sup- 
pression of brutal and irrational pleasures. The 
Jewish system spoke as divine institution, was prac- 
tised by millions, and survives as strong motive power. 
The scheme of Plato spoke as conjecture of philo- 
sophy, was never practised even by a handful of 
villagers, and survives as a fragile literary curiosity. 

The end of government, according to Plato, is to 
make brutal and irrational pleasures subservient to 
virtue; and to, accomplish this end, the persons com- 
posing the state ought to be reduced to the greatest 
possible unity and pupilage. This, he thinks, can be 
carried’ out by a military aristocracy. The Platonic 
legislator who tries to check brutal and irrational 
pleasures is a very meddlesome personage. He is 
to make regulations that merchants shall not export 
necessary, or import unnecessary articles. He is to. 
banish poets, unless they conform their amatory poetry 
to austere models, sanctioned by the military rulers.’ 
He is to break up musical instruments that convey 


convivial sounds, and replace them with instruments _ 
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_ the noise of which inspires courage and moderation. 


He is to compel the young to dance and play i in the 
‘old fashioned style. The State, having settled the 
harmony of musical instruments, is to settle the har- 
mony of domestic life, by pairing men and women in 
marriage. Dean Swift has shot his barbed shaft at 


mercenary sentiment: 


‘But Strephon sighed so loud and strong, 
He blew a settlement along, 
And bravely drove his rivals down, 
With coach and six and house in town.’ 


The Platonic State match-maker was to dispense 
with settlements, and even flirtations, and was to be 
guided by each interesting couple having similar dis- 
positions. Platonic affection is a phrase which has 
been appropriately used to express an intimacy cold 
and formal. The bachelor who reaches his thirty-fifth 
year, without having embraced the matrimonial bliss 
provided for him by the State match-maker, is to be 
fined and deprived of his political privileges. All 
children are to be brought up in public nurseries, in 
‘such a way that they can never again be recognized by 
their parents. To supply the place of parental affec- 
tion, the legislator is driven to pass laws as to how 
children are to be nursed. The land being owned in 
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common, the agricultural produce must be divided be- 
tween husbandmen, who raise the crops, and artizans 
and soldiers, who do not. The soldiers, who form the 
ruling class, are to possess no private property, and 
must be content with bare necessaries of life. They 
ought’ not to complain of their hard lot compared 
with other citizens, because the State has to divide 
happiness arbitrarily for the sake of self-preservation. 
No one who simply disbelieves in religion is to be 
punished, but if in addition to disbelief he is talented 
and self-willed, or ridicules the religion of his neigh- 
bour, or pretends to witchcraft, he is to be punished 
by death or imprisonment. To preserve, as among 
the Jews, a universal agreement among the people, 
and to prevent their habits being contaminated, no 
person under forty years of age ought to be allowed 
to travel in foreign countries. The scheme of Plato 
was a chaos of contrivances to suppress free develop- 
ment of man’s individual character. Nevertheless, in 
every age the problem has to be solved, What ultimate 
design ought the State to have in view, and in what 
social matters ought the State to interfere ? 

Let us revisit the Middle Ages free from prejudice 
or religious rancour. The two great opposing prin- 


ciples were even there to be accepted or rejected. 
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The Jewish principle had this great aid in its favour, 
that the Old Testament, which embodies the principle, 
was admitted to be sacred and inspired. The founda- 
tions of the English constitution were laid by men 
who, either as ecclesiastics, or instructed by ecclesi- 
astics, had learned at least outlines of the moral and 
political philosophy of Greece, and of the principles 
of civil law with which Rome had governed the world. 
The mediaeval epoch was the cradle of limited mon- 
archy, representation of the people, municipal institu- 
tions, laws of property, relations between Church and 
State, and rights of man in noblest sense. The lead- 
ing principles of morals which underlie, nourish, and 
give sap and life to those things, were taught to the 
Middle Ages by Aquinas, who had the genial Italian 
temperament. He is the gate through which we can 
watch principles of jurisprudence and morals passing 
from the classical age, and taking up their dwelling in 
Christendom. He was the instructor of those legis- 
lators, kings, judges, statesmen, who created or de- 
veloped the laws and institutions, back to which we 
are now proud to trace modern civil government. 
Chief Justice Fortescue delivered the famous judg- 
ment, that the House of Commons, and not a court 


of law, was to decide whether the arrest of Thorpe, 
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Speaker of the Commons, for damages in a civil 
suit, was an infringement of parliamentary privileges. 
Fortescue, who thus assured freedom of debate and 
privileges of the House of Commons ‘in the reign of 
Henry VI., wrote a treatise, De Legibus, in which he 
supports his views in favour of popular government, 
by quoting the authority of Aquinas. ‘The opinions 
of men upon civil institutions were, during the Middle 
Ages, in the spring-time of a new growth. The ob- 
ligation of the sacred writings describing the Jewish 
theocracy, and the meaning and mode of applying 
the moral and political maxims of Aristotle, Plato, and 
Cicero, needed explanation. Aquinas was their in- 
terpreter. During three centuries after his death no 
literary man had so many followers; his reputation 
was unrivalled; his authority unquestioned. 

The Christian school of moralists, whether Aquinas 
or Hooker, are unanimous in laying down that human 
laws have higher rules to be measured by; namely, 
the moral law, and the written law of God. ‘Hooker 
having expressly cited Aquinas, whom he calls the 
greatest of the school divines, states the rule in those 
terms: ‘Human laws must be made according to the 
general laws of nature, and without contradiction unto 
any positive law in Scripture, otherwise they are ill 


\ 
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made.’* Are then the laws of the Jews binding as 
part of the written law of God, are they, as Josephus 
says, immortal? Aquinas teaches that persons are 
bound to obey some things in the Jewish law, not 
because it is the old law, but because those precepts 
are comprised in the law of nature; and that there is 
no longer any binding force in those matters which 
the old law added to the law of nature. 

Aquinas visited London in the month of May, 1263, 
the year before De Montfort, as regent, summoned 
first House of Commons comprising elected repre- 
sentatives of counties and boroughs. Were it not for 
scholastic style of putting arguments into mouths of 
imaginary objectors and respondents, we might think 
we were listening to Somers, Walpole, or Fox, instead 
of school divine Aquinas, stating Whig principles of 
government. ‘In the constitution of a State,’ he says, 
‘there are two principles which deserve the deepest 
reverence, and both of which have the sanction of 
Aristotle. I agree with him, that the members of the 
State should have some share in the government ; 
since, for this reason, they will love and support those 


placed in authority over them; and I also coincide 


* Hooker, Eccl. Pol., bk. m1. c. ix. s. 2, 482. Keble ed. 
+ Thos. Aquinas, Sum. 1, 2,; Quaest. 98, Art. 15. 
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with Aristotle in his approval of a mixed government, 
composed out of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy. I believe, indeed, that mixed government was 
the State system adopted under the divine law; for 
Moses and his successors were rulers forming a kind 
of monarchy; the seventy-two chiefs chosen for their 
wisdom were the aristocracy; and we find the demo- 
cratic method in the seventy-two chiefs being elected 
by the people.’ Aristotle may now seem musty; but 
he has figured in a debate of modern House of 
Commons. Notice diffuseness of Earl Russell’s style, 
when fearful of seeming pedantic, were he to cite Aris- 
totle by name in support of a Reform Bill of 1860; he 
alludes to him thus: ‘One of the greatest philoso- 
phers who ever wrote has said, that it is remarkable 
that while the people are not very good judges of 
political questions in the abstract, they are able to 
form a very correct opinion with respect to the men 
in whom their confidence should be placed.* Aris- 
totle enforced his acute maxim in a homely way by - 
saying, that a man who goes to a feast has a better 
right to pronounce upon the taste of the food than 


the cook. Aquinas, like Earl Russell, referred to 


* 158 Hansard, 199. April 28, 1860. 
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Aristotle, and also referred to the Hebrew system, 
merely as confirmation of experience and reason. 

The key of the whole position, the tower of strength 
in Church and State controversy, is the distinction 
between the end of divine law and the end of human 
law; and the honour of being the first who made the 
distinction with philosophical clearness belongs to 
Aquinas. He proclaims that the end of human law 
is different from the end of divine law; for the object 
of human law is the temporal tranquillity of the State, 
which is attained by preventing those exterior acts 
which amount to evils that would disturb the peace 
of the State; but the end of divine law is to lead men 
to eternal felicity, which object is impeded by any 
sin, and not only by exterior, but even by interior 
acts. Therefore, what is sufficient for the perfection 
of human law is not sufficient for the perfection of 
divine law.* The union of the divine and human 
ends of law in the Jewish system led to extraordinary 
results. 

The Jewish system, having a spiritual as well as a 
temporal aim, framed laws of property in such a way as 


to compel observance of the moral precept, love of our 


* Thos. Aquinas, Sz., Quaest. 98, Art. 3. 
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neighbour. The land was nationalized, as modern 
phrase runs, being divided by lot, according to the 
number of each family. A land allotment could not 
be alienated for ever, but must revert to the original 
owner or his heirs, at the year of Jubilee. In order 
to hinder land allotments being divided, the nearest 
in blood succeeded to the inheritance ; and women 
who became heirs must take husbands from their own 
tribe. A land allotment, therefore, could only be sold 
for limited Jubilee period of fifty years ; and there 
was always the same proportion of allotted land be- 
tween the tribes. Houses in towns, however, were 
not divided by lot, and could be alienated for ever, 
like movable property. The gleaning of the harvest 
and of the vineyard was to be left for the poor and . 
the stranger ; and even the entire crops that grew 
every seventh year were to be given up to the poor; 
and the tithe of the increase of every third year was 
to be bestowed on the Levites, the stranger, the fa- 
therless, and the widow. The Levites were allowed 
no land allotments. 

The same spiritual aim of enforcing love of our 
neighbour, and checking vice of avarice, was mani- 
fested in Jewish insolvency laws, which freed a man 


from his debts in the seventh year. If a debtor is in 
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such distress that he is unable to pay what he owes 
before the end of seven years, the creditor, Aquinas 
thinks, is in reason bound to remit the debt in the 
same way that he might be bound to make a gift to 
his debtor, who is in want. The spirit of charity in 
Jewish insolvency laws is vividly in contrast with other 
systems. The Roman law made an impoverished 
creditor the mortgaged chattel, and then the slave 
of his creditors ; who, if they had conflicting claims, 
might cut the debtor’s body into pieces, in proportion 
to their respective claims. Mercy is appalled at the 
hardness of heart which turned debtors into slaves; 
mercy points out agricultural slaves of Italy wearing 
chains upon their feet, by day and night, lest they 
might fly to the woods and mountains, in despair at 
the cruelty of masters authorized to mutilate or kill 
them; mercy takes note how arbitrary enforcement 
of money claims caused the Roman people to with- 
draw to Mount Aventine, till the senate granted them 
a release from their debts. The German tribes had 
no punishment for debt; but study of Roman law led 
to a series of English statutes, beginning in reign of 
Henry III., under which for a debt, however small, 
people might be imprisoned during life; and if their 


friends did not support them in prison, they were 
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allowed to starve to death. Mercy rejoices that 
English imprisonment. for debt, after having inflicted 
horrible cruelties, has at length been abolished, save 
for fraud. 

The Jews were forbidden to burthen one another 
with usury, or to take in pledge anything which a 
neighbour used for his livelihood. No Jew could 
forcibly enter a debtor’s house to carry away a pledge; 
because entering a house against the owner’s will is 
a violation of man’s moral right to privacy in his 
home. This Jewish precept has grown into maxim of 
English law, that ‘every man’s house is his castle’ ; 
and under this maxim no person is allowed to force 
his way into a house to serve a writ; and even officers 
of justice can only claim a right to search a house 
when armed with a magistrate’s warrant. Owing to 
the deeply seated intention of carrying out love of 
our neighbour, the Jewish slave was, as it were, a 
servant hired for a time, since Leviticus says of the 
Hebrew: ‘thou shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bondsman, but as a hired servant’; and Exodus enacts: 
‘in the seventh year he shall go out free for nothing.’ 
When this year of freedom came, the Hebrew slave 
could not only take his family with him, but Deute- 


ronomy admonishes the master to supply him bounti- 
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fully out of flock and vinepress. There is, however, 
a passage in Leviticus, which slave-owners of South 
America used to cite, to show that persons not belong- 
ing to the Jews might be held by them as ‘ inheritance,’ 
‘possession,’ ‘bondsmen for ever.’ 

In the first branch of charity, love of our neighbour, 
the Jewish State carried out mercy and a national 
equality of persons; but in the second branch of 
charity, love of God, the State carried out its spiritual 
aim with a severity that would jar upon men of gentle 
temperament. The wayward son is ordered to be 
stoned to death for being a glutton and drunkard, 
and stubborn and rebellious towards his parents. The 
man who on the Sabbath gathered sticks is put to 
death as a disbeliever in the creation of the world. 
Interior acts of the soul were punished as offences 
against God, because the secular government identi- 
fied itself with spiritual aims. ‘The object of human 
law,’ says Aquinas, ‘is human society; but the Divine 
law seeks to attain a kind of community under God.’ 
‘Therefore,’ continues Aquinas, ‘when human law 
strives to repress vice, we are to consider whether the 
law is practicable and agrees with the custom of the 
country, and whether it exacts only such a degree of 


virtuous perfection as the people are capable of attain- 
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ing. The same degree of perfection is not expected in 
a child as in a grown-up person, nor are they subjected 
to the same regulations; so, human law being im- 
posed on persons, the majority of whom are imperfect 
in their capacity for virtue, the law ought only to check | 
their grosser vices, especially those vices which injure 
their neighbours. On the question of the State using 
its power to enforce true religion, Aquinas drew a dis- 
tinction between persons who have their religion as an 
inheritance from parents, like Jews and pagans, and 
who therefore ought to be allowed religious freedom, 
and persons, like Donatists, who, having undertaken to 
believe the Catholic religion, must be compelled to 
keep their engagement. This theory of belief by con- 
tract, which necessitates the State sitting in judgment 
upon interior acts of the soul, is a regretable departure 
from his admirable principle, that human law has a 
temporal end, and is concerned only in putting down 
grosser vices which injure our neighbour. In a nobler 
strain he condemns the forcible baptism of Jewish 
children, on the ground that it is repugnant to natural 
justice to take away a child from the care of parents, or 
to make any regulation whatever affecting a child with- 


out the parents’ consent.* 


* Sum., 2, 2, Quaes. X.; Art. 8, 12. 
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Controversy between Church and State has for fron- 
tier line, strongly fortified by State against invasion, 
the much-disputed territory of canon law. Protestant 
Bishop Stillingfleet is of opinion that canon laws of the 
_ Church of England bind the consciences of the clergy 
when the sense of the Church is apparent and the mat- 
ter is serious; and therefore there was binding autho- 
rity in the canons which forbade clergymen to frequent 
alehouses, or to play at dice or cards. He doubted 
whether Convocation assumes to make new canons, by 
virtue of its own inherent authority over the clergy, or 
by virtue of custom, or by indirect sufferance of Parlia- 
ment.* Theologian Suarez, in opposition to Arius, 
Luther, and Calvin, argued that Christ granted the 
Roman Catholic Church legislative power with a spiri- 
tual end, that, could impose canon law, regulating 
external ecclesiastical government, and binding lay as 
well as clerical members of the Church, not through 
some physical quality, but by right and moral power. 
The fact of a person having been baptised, he says, 
gives jurisdiction. The Jewish nation, he argues, shut 
up in a corner of the world, might be entrusted to 
make their own special laws on ecclesiastical affairs, 


but the Roman Catholic Church, which is more univer- 


* Stillingfleet, Eccles. Cases, 1., 384, 385, 391- 
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sal, of necessity requires a system of legislation that 
shall preserve its unity.* 

When the Reformation was instituting national 
Churches, the Jewish system became the pivot of 
ecclesiastical operations, controversy having her army 
spread out on different roads, like sticks of a fan, but 
with rallying point on Jewish rule. Henry VIII. and 
German princes did the bludgeon work, and after the 
work came theory as commissariat baggage. Medical 
professor at University of Heidelberg, but scattering 
his leaflets of controversy among the divinity students, 
Erastus does not see why the Christian magistrate 
‘should not do what the Jewish magistrate was commis- 
sioned to do, namely, ‘to constitute erienl religion.’ 
His theory, called after him Erastianism, became some- 
thing of a faith, with English law on its side to bend 
or break opposition. What he put on paper, and what 
was realized in England had a bayonet-stab directness 
about it; surrender the control of your soul to the “ 
State, or perish. His teaching was, that a Christian 
State, having selected a national Church, must allow 
no competing public worship, and must have full juris- 
diction on things undefined by Scripture: as regulating 
temporalities of the Church, calling synods, and in- 


* Suarez, De Deo ac Legis., lib. IV. c. i. 8.73 C.2, 3. 
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ducting pastors. Hooker was about thirty years older 
than Erastus, and died in 1600, the same year that 
Shakspear is supposed to have written the play ‘As 
you like it” His lean and wasteful learning, Rosalind 
would say, made him agree with Aquinas, that the 
whole law of rites and ceremonies of the Jews has 
been abrogated; but he adduces, like Erastus, the 
example of the Jewish commonwealth as ‘pattern’ of 
the royal supremacy over ‘causes ecclesiastical,’ judi- 
ciously surmising, however, that the royal supremacy 
‘seems to stand altogether by human right.’ He 
admits the fact, that under infidels, the Church and 
State had been independent societies, from their ne- 
cessary opposition. His instinctive theorizing now 
sees the fact that the selfsame professing Christians, 
even though heretics or idolators, who constitute the 
State, likewise constitute the Church, in like manner 
that the same man can be schoolmaster and physician. 
This theory of unity of Church and State, as Hooker 
conceived it, and as Elizabethan statesmen practised 
it, seemed strong as citadel with shotted guns, when 
suddenly there was an alarm, and dusty scholarship 
reported that the windows of St. Mary’s Church, Ox- 
ford, had been taken down for crowds. scrambling to 
hear Cartwright beginning his career of Father of 
ie) 
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English Puritanism. He announces to eager listeners 
that the ‘judicial laws’ of the Jews in the Old Testa- 
ment, which are merely politic and without mixture of 
ceremonies, must remain to the extent of their ‘ natural 
equity,’ unless expressly repealed in the New Testa- 
ment. Arguing from those judicial laws, he insists 
that Church government by an eldership is to be per- 
petual, and that blasphemers, adulterers, and stubborn 
idolators, ought to be punished with death. Judicial 
laws, like elephants in ancient warfare, might be made 
to turn on their own side; and therefore, to guard 
against the strategy of the Erastian enemy, he de- 
scribes Jewish Levites as the persons who regulated | 
Church discipline, while the princes who occasionally 
interfered in ecclesiastical matters were prophets, 
whose acts were justified by special revelation. Argu- 
ment kept beating her drum, and her great captain, 
Whitgift, fondly called by Elizabeth her little black 
bishop, marshalled chapter and verse.* Dangerous 
man Cartwright, not to be put down by paper pellets, 
thinks the State, and breaks his secret printing presses, 
and claps him into prison. Nevertheless, Erastian 
theory, with shotted guns always ready, was not quite 


impregnable. 


* Whitgift’s Works, Parker Society Edition, 1, 270-319. 
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Power’s revolving wheel came round with Puritanism 
uppermost. The State must look with immovable 
telescope at interior acts of the soul, and carry out 
judicial laws of the Jews as interpreted by Puritanism. 
Anglo-Saxons forgot they were of the Gentiles. Their 
temperament, stern and gloomy as their skies, gravi- 
tated towards all that was rigid and unlovely in the 
Jews. The first ordinance of the Commonwealth Par- 
liament awarded punishment of death to an obstinate 
and public denial of God or his principal attributes, 
or of the Trinity or its theological distinctions, or of 
the Old and New Testament being the Word of God. 
Imprisonment was to be the penalty for anyone who 
asserted that man has by nature free will to turn to 
God—that workings of the spirit are a rule of faith or 
Christian life—that baptizing infants is unlawful—that 
Church government by presbytery is anti-Christian—or 
that the use of arms in a just cause, and for self-de- 
fence, is unlawful. At the end of two years new errors 
needed new penalties ; and an ordinance expressed the 
‘astonishment’ of the Legislature at the monstrous 
opinions flourishing after the care of Parliament to 
‘ propagate the Gospel,’ to advance religion in doctrine 
and manners, and to repress profaneness and wicked- 


ness. The ordinances preached; but it was such 
02 
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preaching as may be had from a volley of musketry. 
An ordinance talked of stage plays being condemned 
by ancient heathens, and being much less tolerable 
among Christians, as they occasion vices which pro- 
voke God’s wrath. The musketry part of all this 
preaching is to publicly whip actors as rogues, pay 
down galleries and seats of theatres, confiscate money 
given for tickets, and fine each spectator five shillings. 
Ordinance making adultery a crime punishable with 
death, if the man knows the woman to be married, and 
making fornication punishable with three months in 
prison and security for virtuous behaviour during fol- 
lowing twelvemonth, was rapid musketry-fire against 
vice. The minor moral of gaming was looked after on 
the ground that professed sharpers cheated ‘ the young 
gentry’ and other good people. Cock-fighting was — 
forbidden as tending towards dissolute practices ‘to 
the dishonour of God.’ High words were punished as 
leading to duelling. The tariff for uttering a profane 
oath was raised to thirty shillings.* To carry on the 
fight against vice, Baxter bethought himself of an 
ecclesiastical rocket apparatus, never heard of before, 
and now resting in the limbo of follies. He gravely 
prodosed in his Holy Commonwealth, from his reason 


* Scobell’s Acts, May 2, 1648; Aug. 10, 1650. 
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of many Jewish laws, ‘signifitive of God’s will,’ that 
Church justices should be appointed to exclude blas- 
phemers, idolators, drunkards, gluttons, despisers of 
public worship, and ungodly persons generally, from 
any voice in the election of mayors, bailiffs, or mem- 
bers of parliament. There are some men who can 
never take to heart the signs of the times; and in the 
same breath that Baxter proposed to bastinado the 
people with Church justices he admitted that the com- 
mon people had become discontented with strict laws 
about the Lord’s Day, and already hated the magis- 
trates and ministers, who were bent on forcing them 
to piety and regularity of life. Grown people treated 
by the State as if they were children in a nursery—told 
what to think and what to say—cannot stand such non- 
sense very long. Parliamentary virtue changed into 
hell broke loose at the Restoration; on the stage mar- 
riage was ridiculed, and vice came off with flying 
colours. The young gentry now jeered at what they 
called ‘ hodge-podge divinity’ of Baxter; they crowded 
into cockpits, ogled Nell Gwynne, or romped with Doll 
Tearsheet. 

Tedious Selden, heavy with paper erudition on the 
Jews, discloses the ordinary confusion of spiritual and 


temporal aims in legislation by defending the severe 
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laws of his time against witches. He danced folly in 
his net when he argued—‘ If. one should profess that, 
by turning his hat thrice and crying buzz, he could 
take away a man’s life (though in truth he could do no 
such thing), yet this were a just law made by the State, 
that whosoever should turn his hat thrice and cry buzz, 
with an intention to take away a man’s life, shall be 
put to death.’ This folly of Selden, his witches, the 
hat turning thrice, and cry of buzz, was the accepted 
wisdom of his time—the dream that the State ought to 
punish interior acts of sin, irrespective of any harm 
done to our neighbour. The folly has its source in not 
distinguishing between the spiritual end of Divine law, 
which is eternal felicity, and the temporal end of 
human law, which is human society. The bull-fight- 
ing Spaniard could stomach the cruelty of the Inqui- 
sition. The Anglo-Saxon temperament, reverting to 
its exterminating type, took kindly to burning Protes- 
tants in Smithfield and disembowelling Papists at Ty- 
burn. Wrangling about liberty of conscience is out of 
date, and makes us yawn. William Penn the Quaker, 
founder of Pennsylvania, was the best reasoner on the 
subject, and he deprecated the example of persecution 
under the Jews, and*affirmed that this ‘ conceit of 


Judaizing Christianity in, our politics has filled the 
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world with misery.’* The American Puritans, by the 
blue laws, so called from the blue paper on which they 
were printed, enacted that no one should run on the 
Sabbath, or even walk, except reverentially from church. 
The founders of the American Union would have no 
nursery work, and inscribed in their Constitution the 
immortal maxim—‘No religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States.’ In England the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts broke the back of the great 
Erastian dragon. What remains of indirect persecu- 
tion in English law can do no more mischief than the 
ill-natured scratch of a cat. 

English opinion and practice, after having been 
drawn for centuries under influence of Jewish moral 
principle, has of late been drawn more strongly under 
influence of Aristotle’s experimental notion. The cur- 
rent, sweeping the present, is still choked with the 
shattered wrecks of the past. The office of a State, 
according to Aristotle’s notion, is to give each indi- 
vidual the best opportunity of virtuous energy com- 
patible with its own existence as a State. Before 
reason adopts this notion as a moral principle designed 
for the government of human society, the understand- 


« W. Penn’s Address to Protestants (Tract), A.D. 1679. 
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ing may reflect upon its application to subject-matters 
so dissimilar as property, commerce, punishment of un- 
chastity and of impiety, and education. Although his 
notion is at variance with a motherly state spoon- 
feeding everybody, yet there is this important qualifi- 
cation—the State must preserve its population, as there 
can be no higher act of self-preservation. Therefore 
Aristotle approves of the State finding profitable em- 
’ ployment for the poor. He would marvel at step- 
motherly government of Ireland, spending public 
money in getting rid of the people, helping them 
to emigrate, which is an admission that the State has 
managed affairs so badly, the Queen’s subjects can live 
more happily out of than in their native land. The 
plea of necessity for State-aided emigration is like 
the plea of a prodigal who, having misused his oppor- 
tunities, is driven to commit forgery. ‘Self-preserva- 
tion is also the reason for State interference with 
private property. 
Aristotle held that the best way in which men can 
enjoy property is through buying and selling to one 
another the things that they want; for this right of 
private property develops individual energy, and gives 
the best opportunity for virtues of liberality and tem- 


perance; while dividing produce of labour, as Plato 
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proposed, would supply every man with a motive to 
be idle, in expectation of his neighbours doing the 
necessary work. States, however, can be injured by 
poverty, discontent, and decrease of population, which 
may arise when property, especially land, passes into 
.the hands of a few persons. The death of the owner 
of private property is the proper occasion when govern- 
ment, for the sake of self-preservation, is to insist that 
estates shall pass by affinity, and not by gift. This 
method of securing a more equal distribution of landed 
property was not agreeable to primogeniture of feu- 
dalism, which gave landed estates to an eldest son, 
entirely excluding younger children. Fertile Sicily de- 
served to be called granary of Rome, as long as the 
land was much divided between cultivators; but the 
Normans having conquered the island, introduced feu- 
dal tenures,’ and apportioned immense tracts among 
barons and ecclesiastical corporations. The produce 
of the soil was then expected to supply threefold 
exactions of landlords, middlemen, and cultivators. 
Much of the land, in consequence, fell out of culti- 
vation. The commerce and manufacturing industry 
of modern England has concealed and compensated 
for the retardation of prosperity and population caused 


by the feudal system. The wild-fire of French Revo- 
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lution burnt up feudal primogeniture, and substituted 
the palliative for poverty, discontent, and depopula- 
tion, pointed out thousands of years before by Aristotle. 
The example of France in dividing estates equally 
among children, and in limiting the caprice of testators 
was introduced into Prussia by Steen and Hardenburg 
after the defeat of Jena. In England primogeniture 
struggles to survive—struggles to accumulate land as. 
property of the few—struggles to perpetuate entail, 
which is an astute legal plan for enforcing primoge- 
niture as a family rule on marriage, by settling the 
landed estate which must descend undivided to an 
unborn son. The prosperity arising from English 
commerce has saved primogeniture and entail for a 
time; but commerce has already come under the in- 
fluence of Aristotle’s notion. 

The best opportunity of a man being stirred to 
exercise moral virtues, as industry or thrift, was taken 
from him when Tudor acts of parliament and Common- 
wealth ordinances, in behalf of consumers, lowered 
the price at which farmers might, by law, sell a sheep 
or a hen; and, contrary to the interest of consumers, 
protected home traders against rivalry of foreign 
traders, so as to raise the price at which home 


traders could sell their goods. The office of the 
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State, according to Aristotle, is to give people an op- 
portunity of exercising their virtuous energy, and the 
application of this notion to commerce came like a 
new discovery or revelation from Adam Smith. Ex- 
perimental notions being generalizations from expe- 
rience, the older and more constant the experience, 
the more likely is reason to assent to the notion as a 
moral principle. A notion generalized by Aristotle, and 
tested through long probation of experience, is as. 
likely to be true as a notion generalized within the 
last two hundred years by Adam Smith. The novelty 
about Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations is the extension 
of an old notion to 1a new subject-matter—commerce, 
which has been assuming enormous proportions in 
modern times. The meaning and drift of all Adam 
Smith’s teaching is condensed in this one sentence, 
which contains no more than is implied in Aristotle’s 
notion: ‘The statesman who should attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals would-nv. only load himself with a most 
unnecessary attention, but assume an authority which 
could be safely ttusted to no single person, senate, or 
council whatsoever.’ * Artificial trade arrangements, 
made by the State, and which might be consistent with 


* A.. Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. Iv. c. 2. 
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the Jewish SHE or Platonic republic, were sanctioned 
in England till the repeal of the corn laws. Artizans 
and townspeople, who had no concern in agriculture, 
used indirectly to pay a tax levied upon foreign corn, 
and were expected to eat dear bread, in order that 
home farmers might keep up the price of home corn. 
A tax upon food provokes hungry mouths; a tax upon 
raw material hampers industry; and, therefore, foreign 
products have been placed upon the same footing as 
home products, and are now taxed for purpose of ; 
revenue only, and not to protect one class of people to 
the detriment of another. State preference to home 
manufactures may be allowable in countries circum- 
stanced like Ireland, America, and Australia, to the 
extent of giving native energy a fair opportunity to 
develop. 

The writings of Bentham prepared the way for two 
great reforms, abolition of usury laws, and throwing 
open the civil service to competition. Neither of 
those reforms are so immediately deducible from his 
maxim of greatest happiness of greatest number, as 
they are from Aristotle’s notion of virtuous activity. 
The Jewish law, with spiritual aim of charity, forbade 
usury, and Christendom adopted the prohibition as 


founded on natural justice. Judged by the notion of 
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Aristotle, the State has no more business to’ favour 
borrowers, at the loss of lenders, by fixing the price 
of loans of money, than to favour consumers, at the 
loss of producers, by fixing the price of a leg of 
mutton. Virtuous energy is developed by leaving 
people to strive after their own interest in obtaining 
a fair price for goods, or in competing for a civil 
service appointment. 

Not only is Aristotle’s notion of virtuous energy 
opposed to State favouritism, but his sense of the 
word virtuous requires that the State should abstain 
from meddling with interior acts of the soul, however 
vicious, that do not inflict wrong against the will 
of our neighbour. The twelve tables of Roman law, 
praised by Cicero as worth all the books of philoso- 
phers, said: ‘Approach the gods chastely and be 
pious ;’ but appointed no temporal punishment for 
transgressors, adding the words: ‘who does otherwise 
God himself shall punish.’ The Jewish law, which 
the Puritans wished to follow, punished adultery 
and disbelief with death. The classical Aristotelian 
modern State, having no spiritual aim, has no penalty 
for a sinful interior act, which does not pass into an 
external injurious act, against the will of a neighbour. 


Human law looks not into the soul’s dark room; but 
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repeats, solemn warning of the Roman code—‘ God 
himself shall judge.’ ; 

As the modern State disclaims to punish interior 
acts of the soul, and punishes only grave offences, . 
there is more need of a system of public education, 
which shall allow Christian teaching to conduce to 
honesty of manners and regularity of life. Aristotle 
considered the neglect of education so prejudicial 
that he would give the care of it to the community, 
and not to each parent. He says the object of educa- 
tion is to form our character, and to prepare us for 
the practice of virtue. Above all things nobleness of 
mind should be cultivated. Character and nobleness 
of mind are in the disposition, the heart, and its 
sympathies, rather than in feats of memory which 
satisfy examiners. His notion of virtuous energy 
would not deprive teachers of public endowments, 
because they teach religion in addition to secular 
learning. The question he would probably put con- 
cerning teachers in school and university would not 
be whether they separated religion from secular know- 
ledge, but whether they taught well—whether they 
taught in a manner that would form noble characters, 
and promote the practice of virtue. Strange are the 


vicissitudes of nations, but nothing can be stranger 
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than in a country where a slip about the Trinity used 
to bring death, and a slip about grace imprisonment ; 
life, the memory of a passing guest, can be treated as 
an enigma, incapable of solution, and the practice of 
virtue as a thing which religion is disqualified to 
‘teach. 

Every campaign has its moments of suspense and 
change of fortune, although up to this point of the 
history of Jewish and Aristotelian conflict, Aristotle’s 
notion may be compared to an army which has thrown ' 
itself forward to break through the hostile barrier, as 
if it were a screen of reeds. Military strategists, how- 
ever, think there is danger in advancing while a strong 
fortress is uncaptured in your rear. Union of English 
‘Church and State, citadel with shotted guns, shows 
no sign of capitulation. Warburton, in his Addiance of 
Church and State, appeared like an envoy carrying 
keys of the citadel, and _offering to surrender on terms 
of being allowed to carry away endowments most valu- 
able of the military treasure chests ; but his credentials 
were disavowed. He would spike the guns and open 
the gates, when he joined Aquinas in asserting that 
religion and civil society have different ends. Pub- 
lishing his Ad/iance in 1739, when Locke’s theory of 


society originating in contract was fashionable cant 
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‘of the day, he supposes the English Church and State 
to have entered into a free convention and mutual 
- compact; the chief objects of the State being to pre- 
serve purity of religion, as well as to maintain due 
subordination of clergy; while the Church had for 
motive of alliance, not exclusive toleration, which 
would be ‘unjust,’ nor yet riches or honours, which 
would be ‘ impertinent,’ but ‘ security and protection 
from outward violence.’ He places endowment of the 
clergy, ecclesiastical courts, and a ‘test-law,’ among 
the treasure chests guarded by shotted guns of the 
State. Whenever treasure chests of such weight and 
value are in dispute, there must be some heavy fight- 
ing before they are all captured. Theology and ecclesi- 
astical discipline of Reformation are fortified by three 
centuries of habit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY 
HAVING A SPIRITUAL END, AND SECULAR AUTHORITY 
HAVING A TEMPORAL END, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN MO- 
NASTICISM. i 


Hooker restricts divine law to the positive or written | 
law contained in Scripture; and having adopted this 
sense of the words divine law, he calls canon law, or ec- 
clesiastical regulations, human laws. Roman Catholic 
theologians hold that ex-Cathedra utterances of the 
Church upon doctrines of faith and morals, as well 
as those doctrines explicitly set forth in Scripture, are 
infallible, and, therefore, divine laws; but that canon 
laws, merely regulating Church discipline, are human 
laws, subject to imperfection, and varying with time 
and place. ._The authority of the Catholic Church to 
impose canon law, independent of the civil power, 
has been the gaping wound of controversy. * Con- 
cordat with Napoleon was the necessity of the Pope, 

* An authority to promulgate canon law—see Chap. VIL., p. 
IgI—92; on nullity when unjust, Chap. IV., p. 72. 
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to avoid greater evils. The resistance of Irish Catho- 
lics to state veto on appointment of their bishops, and 
the steadfastness of German Catholics against turning 
their clergy into civil servants, has proved that the 
affection of a people for an earnest, devout, self- 
sacrificing priesthood can shield ecclesiastical discip- 
line from bondage to the civil power. Canon law, 
if rightly framed, is in conformity with moral law. 
The harmony of the physical world secures that the 
great divisions of land and water, with their different 
uses, do not encroach upon each other; and the har- 
mony between the end of ecclesiastical or spiritual 
authority, eternal life, and the end of secular autho- 
rity, temporal tranquillity, would be equally perfect 
if not drawn into violent conflict by the passions of 
mankind. 

The greater gift of man is not prodigious memory, — 
nor sublime imagination, but rather heart, benevo- 
lent affection. Be blind, and curse sightless eyeballs ; 
be fevered and ache uncared; be mad and rave to 
your own misery ; this would be the word if man 
were not dowered with affection. Half the happiness 
of life comes out of the good heart that loves to, 
do a kindness, and that shrinks from causing pain 


and annoyance. Cultivate learning, says the learned 
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man, cultivate affection says the wise one. Politeness, 
graciousness, or urbanity of manners, which is the 
external manifestation of a kind heart, and which even 
pagan Romans practised, has more to do with the 
contentment of a people than laws, of a ruling class. 
Christianity consecrated the great natural virtue of 
affection, and incited it to help man across the wide 
social desert of suffering and poverty. A Spanish 
Benedictine monk, about the year 1570, was the first 
person to instruct deaf mutes ; and he taught them 
reading, writing, arithmetic, foreign languages, and the 
principles of religion. In squalid room, surrounded 
by group of deaf mutes, brought by him out of their 
dark ignorance, lies dying, when tocsin of French 
Revolution is already sounding, L’Abbé de l’Epée, 
ordained priest by Bossuet. The charitable institu- 
tion of L’Epée for instruction of deaf mutes was the 
model of State institutions, for a similar purpose, 
throughout Europe. Charity was the design of mo- 
nasticism. Acquisition of property, as a means of 
carrying out this design, brought about dissension 
and conflict with the State. 

The council of Constance was induced to permit on 
sufferance what it called the ‘iniquitous decrees’ of 
two German Emperors against transfer of temporal 
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property into hands of ecclesiastics.* Property held 
in perpetuity for charitable or ecclesiastical purposes, 
not being divided at death of individuals, like private 
property, may accumulate till it reaches an excess, 
baneful to its own spiritual end, as well as to the 
temporal end of the State. This is a violation of 
the moral law, and as issue of the conflict between 
ecclesiastical and secular authority, the State alone 
having physical power, restores an equilibrium. The 
property of monastic institutions, in view of English 
lawyers, was always subject to a charitable trust, in 
support of the poor; for this was the condition on 
which the State allowed a relaxation or evasion of 
the laws against mortmain, or property held in per- 
petuity.| The dissolution of monasteries necessitated 
the first poor law statutes of Elizabeth. The new 
system of relieving the poor has, like monasticism, — 
to contend with the propensities of human nature. 
Large landowners and employers selfishly availed 
themselves of the law of settlement, to keep labourers 
penned up in particular parishes ; and farmers re- 
duced the wages they paid for labour by device of 
levying rates in aid of the class of persons in their 


‘employment. The administration of charitable ‘ine 


* Mignot, vol. I., 127. t Pashley’s Poor Laws. 
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stitutions, whether by religious societies, or by the 
State, must, in some degree, be subject to abuses. 
There are abuses for which the penalty is revolu-. 
tion. | 

Multitudes condemned to the rude life of husband- 
men and artizans might have learned rules of prudence, 
but were it not for priests and monks would never have 
heard of Christian motives to duty, self-sacrifice, re- 
signation, and of a better. world, where they might 
have rest from hardship and trial. The priests and 
monks of the Middle Ages taught a turbulent, unedu- 
cated people, who had.emerged out of barbarism and 
paganism, that there was a just God in heaven, who 
would punish or reward them according to their de- 
serts ; and warned kings that they were bound to 
observe Christian principles of right and justice. As 
means towards accomplishing this moral development, 
men’s hearts and intellects were busy instituting and 
extending religious orders, increasing colleges, and 
founding universities—as that of Salamanca in 1213, 
Padua in 1222, Naples in 1224; preserving the sacred 
Scriptures and ancient literature by copying manu- 
scripts; disciplining the intellect by philosophical 
speculation within limits of the orthodox creed; reach- 


ing ecstatic glory of poetry in Dante; inaugurating the 
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golden age of painting with Giotto and Fra Angelico, 
who imagined the spiritual unseen ; gaining first 
glimpse of modern science through discoveries of the 
monk Roger Bacon; and creating noblest designs in 
architecture by laying, in 1246, the foundation of the 
Cathedral of Cologne—completing in 1223 the facade 
of Notre Dame — commencing, in 1220, matchless 
Salisbury Cathedral, which was not finished till 1258, 
at a cost of £27,000—opening the half of York Min- 
ster, the choir of Ely, and the nave of Durham—and 
adding, in 1247, the hero-tomb of Westminster Abbey. 
Everything grand and heart-thrilling in the organiza- 
tion of Christendom was religious and ecclesiastical. 
In the record of mighty social changes centuries are 
but as years in the life of a man; and, as the Tuscan 
on Vesuvian hill-side, watching volcanic ashes falling 
thick around him, knows not if there shall be an erup- 
tion to sweep across his vineyard, so Thomas Aquinas, 
the great Catholic moralist, saw the first signs which, 
if he knew them, foretold an eruption that would sweep 
wide gaps in the vast ecclesiastical organization of 
Christendom. He was the chosen champion of the 
mendicant orders in a discussion which opens an in- 
terior/ view of the spirit and working of Medieval 


society; and this discussion has not lost its signifi- 
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cance in modern times. Ecclesiasticism, or the inter- 
ference of the clergy with secular affairs, even to the 
extent of accepting political and judicial employments, 
was suited to the wants of Medizval society, and was 
viewed by the people as a boon, in their rude state 
of vassalage under a military aristocracy. ‘The learn- 
ing and uprightness of monastic ecclesiastics made 
them welcome as legislators, judges, and negotiators ; 
their training, union, and discipline, helped them to 
vie with the unlettered feudal aristocracy ; their num- 
ber and wealth led to their ruin. 

From the beginning of the 13th century till the 
death of Aquinas in 1274 there sprung into life twelve 
new religious orders. Taking into account the small 
population of Europe, at a period when the inhabi- 
tants of England numbered only a million and a-quar- 
ter, the proportion of monks to the population was 
enormous. In one day at Assisi, St. Francis collected 
round him 5000 friars of his order. Thirty-five years 
later, during the lifetime of Aquinas, this order of 
Franciscans possessed 800 monasteries, in which dwelt 
at least 20,000 friars. As yet they only equalled one- 
third of the number of soldiers with which William the 
Conqueror overran England ; but in a century later the 


friars had increased to 150,000, so as to outnumber by 
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10,000 the French army with which Napoleon crossed 
the Rhine in the celebrated campaign, when he 
marched through Vienna, and plunged his cannon 
shot into the reeling ranks of Austrians and Russians 
at Austerlitz. Three years after the death of Aquinas, 
the order of Dominicans, to which he belonged, occu- 
pied 480 monasteries ; and assuming that each monas- 
tery, as in the case of the Franciscans, contained an 
average of twenty-five monks, there must have been © 
distributed among the Dominican monasteries a spiri- 
tual army of 12,000 monks.* The mind shrinks from 
trying to reckon the crowds of the old, as well as of 
each of the twelve new, religious orders ; but the high 
number of the monks bore a strong contrast to the low 
number of the population. A vivid notion of thé num- 
ber of monasteries and monks in some localities is 
expressed in a local tradition of Irish Clonfert, that 
there the gate key of each monastery could be sent to 
an adjoining monastery by the monks passing their 
key from hand to hand, while standing along the road, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The invasion of the new monks and friars swept over 
Christendom; the persons at their head were their 


generals, and the countries into which they swarmed 


* Wadding’s dun Minorum., Helyot’s Hist. des Ordres Monas. 
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were their provinces. The secular clergy looked with 
dismay and jealous, dislike on those new rivals for their 
dignities and emoluments. The Franciscans and the 
Dominicans were from their origin mendicants, while 
in 1247 the Carmelites turned mendicant; and in 1256 
the Pope approved‘of the fourth mendicant order—the 
Augustinians, who, in a distant day, nursed in their 
ranks Erasmus and brother Martin Luther. When 
Aquinas was ordained priest the Dominicans sent him 
to Paris to preach and lecture. The secular clergy 
took alarm, and one of them, St. Armour, who was 
a Doctor in Divinity of the, University of Paris, in- 
veighed against the Dominicans for not gaining a 
livelihood by manual labour, as well as for interfering 
with the secular clergy by preaching and undertaking 
the care of souls; and also for intruding on the voca- 
tion of professors by delivering lectures. St. Armour 
embodied these charges in a book styled Zhe Perils 
of the Latter Times. The Dominicans put forward 
Aquinas as their advocate, and brought him to Rome 
to plead their cause before the Pope and College of 
Cardinals. 

_ In the ecclesiastical schools a practice arose to have 
oral disputes upon abstract questions; and the dispu- 


tants, to avoid running into windy rhetoric, argued for 
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and against every proposition in a formal logical man- 
ner; and this method was adopted in the works of the 
great ecclesiastical writers of the Middle Ages, who, 
in consequence, became known as the schoolmen. 
Aquinas being the most eminent of the schoolmen, his 
argument before the Pope and Cardinals affords a good 
example of the scholastic method. St. Armour had 
collected into a dense mass every text in Scripture 
which seemed to enjoin manual labour. The stupid 
way of controversy is to quote text against text, and 
leave nothing decided. The schoolmen were prolific 
in distinctions: the most common word in cloistral 
controversy was ‘distinguo’; and Dante, whose intel- 
lect was trained in the scholastic system, represents 
Aquinas giving, as a parting advice, the utility of dis- 
tinguishing case from case :— 
‘ And let this 

Henceforth be lead unto thy feet, to make 

Thee slow in motion, as a weary man, 

Both to the “ yea ”’ and “nay” thou seest not. 

For he among the fools is down full low, 


Whose affirmation or denial is, 
Without distinction, in each case alike.’ 


In his defence of the mendicant orders, the lo- 
gic of Aquinas pierced St. Armour’s dense mass of 


texts with a distinction which has not yet lost either 
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its edge or its use. ‘ Manual labour,’ said he, ‘is en- 
joined in Scripture either as matter of counsel or 
of precept: if it be only a counsel, no one is bound 
to obey it strictly, unless they are obliged to it by 
their special calling in life ; therefore, the mendicant 
orders, whose rules do not prescribe manual labour, 
are not bound to obey the mere counsel. If the obli- 
gation to labour is a precept, the secular clergy as well 
as the mendicant orders are under an obligation to 
live by manual labour, since precepts include every- 
oné.’ This ingenious logical cut and thrust drew down 
‘loud applause upon Aquinas; and, after a report made 
by a committee of Cardinals, the Pope solemnly con- 
demned St. Armour’s book; and, having caused it to 
be burned in his presence, issued an order that any 
person who possessed a copy of the work should burn 
it within eight days, on pain of excommunication. 
The modern lay spirit shrieks out against this burn- 
ing of a poor book, as if it held seven demons. Be 
appeased ye mighty lay spirit !—the discovery of print- 
ing has undone the possibility of suppressing a book, 
unless it be suppressed by its own stupidity. 

The ashes of St. Armour’s book were as scoriae 
thrown up by the volcano, which, after many threaten- 


ings, would one day vomit forth upon monasticism 
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terror and destruction. For the moment, but only for 
the moment, the religious orders seemed triumphant. 
Members of the new orders climbed into positions 
of rank high enough to make their heads giddy. The 
once insignificant friar Buonaventura came to be re- 
puted‘ next in ability to his cotemporary Aquinas as 
a theologian; and having risen to be general of his 
order, the Franciscans, refused the archbishopric of 
York, accepted an Italian bishopric, and next took a 
cardinal’s hat; and after his death was canonized a 
saint of the Catholic Church. St. Armour would have 
left him a poor friar digging in a monastic garden. 
The papal envoy who offered the crown of the Two 
Sicilies to an English prince was a Dominican monk. 
Celestin, a monk who founded one of the twelve new 
orders, lived to wear the papal tiara. The rivalry 
between the secular clergy and the religious orders 
was settled, as far as human nature could allow such a 
matter to be settled, on the basis of a rule, that bishops 
in their discretion, and without the consent of the 
clergyman of a parish, might license priests belonging 
to religious orders. The law of England after the 
Reformation adopted a principle for which St. Ar- 
mour contended, and gave each parochial clergyman 


of the Anglican church exclusive control over his 
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parish. This regulation, apparently so trifling, helped 
to bring about the most important political results. 
The scheme of a National Church, to which the entire 
nation should conform, became impossible to realize.. 
The Anglican incumbent had his vested interest legally 
secured from rival teachers of his own creed; but dis- 
senting ministers gathered into their chapels the people 
whom the Anglican incumbent was unable to look 
after and instruct, either through his illness or old age, 
or owing to the difficulty of serving a large parish, or 
an increasing population. It was not till dissenting 
ministers had won over to their side a probable ma- 
jority of the people that the English legislature slowly 
| passed enactments to prevent an incumbent setting up 
his vested rights in the parish church as a complete 
bar io the erection of any other church in the parish. 

Fleury, ecclesiastical historian, considers that Aqui- 
nas has written best apology for monastic orders. The 
leading principle which Aquinas puts forward in their 
defence is, that they best develop the great virtue of 
charity, by diminishing the worldly motives for cu- 
pidity. There is no system under the sun that can 
make human nature perfect. If Aquinas could have 
witnessed the devastation which overtook monasticism, 


he could only have said what St. Augustine said of 
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the devastation which overtook the Roman empire: 
‘those calamities were designed to make trial of our 
perfections, or to reform our imperfections. Monks, 
whose special aim was charity—whose special mission 
was to promote the end of divine law, eternal life— 
whose special vow was poverty—lost their hold upon 
the affections of the people by cupidity. As men are 
not angels, and earth is not Paradise, there comes 
into a monastery, like bilge water into a ship, mo- 
nastic cupidity for the fancied good of the order. 
Their censors soon found out the distinction between 
monks as they may be and as they ought to be; and 
noticed that as monks increased in number and wealth, 
their fervour aud austerity declined. The lay spirit is 
quick in detecting errors and foibles in men who pro- 
fess by vow to observe rigorous monastic perfection. 
‘Already Dante represented Aquinas lamenting that 
the monks of his order, who truly cleaved to their 
founder, were so few, that a little stuff might furnish 
out their cloaks. Censorious and sarcastic in his 
humour, Dante compared the monks of St. Antony 
to swine who fattened at their lazy board, with gains 
of counterfeit piety; and he drew vivid pictures of 
the burly priest who must be hoisted up to a palfrey; ; 


and of the preaching monk who vents jests and gibes 
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till his big cowl distends; though, if the audience 
knew the dark bird nestling in his hood— 


‘They scarce would wait, to hear the blessing said.’ 


The ambitious, and scandalous of every class of 
men entice notice of the historian, and give zest to 
exaggeration of the satirist. Good and true priests 
and monks, pious, and learned, happy in sacrificing 
affection to duty, leading a hidden life, in out-of-the 
way nooks and corners of the earth, consolers and 
guides of simple peasants, drop into the grave with- 
‘out the babble of fame—their pursuits too monotonous 
to give a glare to literature—their names too humble 
to be recorded in the world’s annals. A century after 
Dante the lay spirit spoke through Geoffrey Chaucer, 
soldier, ambassador, and poet. He praised model 
parish priest— 
‘For Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselve.’ 

Coarse taunts are heaped on monks and friars, and 
foulest buffoonery is put into the mouth of a villainous 
sompnoure, or process-server of the ecclesiastical court. 
Henry IV., who ascended the throne the same year 
Chaucer died, refused to yield to a petition of the 


House of Commons, asking for the secularization of 
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monastic property ; but Henry V. so far yielded to the 





popular voice of a Catholic country, as to suppress 
more than a hundred ‘alien priories,’ whose property 
in land became vested in the crown. 

Through every web of goodness runs some thread of 
evil. Before the sun goes down on simplicity, self- 
denial, true life, faith—on everything sincere, memory 
flings regretful glance behind at the fading scenes. 
What courtesy and graciousness in that drawer of 
hearts, St. Francis. He excuses poverty of his order 
to bishop of Assisi; ‘for if we had possessions, arms 
and protection would be necessary.’ Moneyless he 
nurses lepers. His affection for a God with us gave 
to Catholicism the imaginative realism of Christmas 
crib and stations of the cross. His pious versicles in 
rhyme and assonance first made ready the vulgar Italian 
tongue for Dante. From Italy—from out of the life- 
time of Aquinas—sound the great Mediaeval hymns, 
like bells tolling for the dead most solemnly. The 
genuine Mediaeval spirit stayed the pall-bearers, in 
soft taper light, at mouth of darksome vault, to con- 
ceive and compose Dzes Lrae, dies tlla—noblest of 
death’s elegies—grandest, saddest, hymn ~in which 
man ever uttered his griefs. Forgotten—forgotten— 


as friendship at ambition’s gate—is the name of Thomas 
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de Celano, a Franciscan, who lived about 1250, and is 
supposed to have composed this elegy, which cowled 
brethren, round the bier of Aquinas, could have 
chanted. Crushed out by other names more bustling, 
noisier, is that of Jacoponus, of Spoleto, in Upper 
Italy, who died in 1306, thought of as a poor Francis- 
can friar, unexalted, unsainted; but contrition’s quiver- 
ing lips, and bended knees, celebrate more worthily 
than centenary or festival the tender tragic spirit 
which wrote his—the Church’s —the drama’s—the 
power of music’s—the world’s Stabat Mater. Through 
Goethe’s art we, the spectators in boxes, pit, and 
gallery, pass from our glaring world—pass into Gothic 
Cathedral—and far away from alter lights and rood 
screen shrinks a weeping kneeling figure, Marguerite ; 
her conscience is moved, for there has reached her, 
echoing in her heart with music’s moaning cadence, 
a voice as from heaven— 
‘Quid sum miser tunc dicturus.’ 

Cloister garden, whose sun-dial marks the coming 
honr, is tranquil before earthquake shivers the sur- 
rounding Gothic arches and finials; or before man’s 
hand dares do more than earthquake. In some such 
garden meditated the monk Thomas A’Kempis, who, 


dying in 1471, two centuries later than Aquinas, left 
Q 
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to all men a book more precious than any other after 
the Bible. Calm and bright are his sayings as stars 
in firmament to life’s troubled mariner. ‘I had rather,’ 
he says, ‘feel compunction than know its definition ; 
leave vain things to vain people; be not solicitous for 
the shadow of a great name; a merry evening often 
makes a sad morning; withstand the beginning after 
remedies come too late; custom is overcome by cus- 
tom; of two evils we ought always to choose the least ; 
what are words but words? they fly through the air, 
but hurt not a stone; they that are with thee to-day 
may be against thee to-morrow; if thy heart were right, 
then every creature would'be to thee a looking-glass 
of life, and a book of holy doctrine ; the perfect victory 
is to triumph over oneself.’ Sweet calm of mind— 
sweet simplicity of heart—this was the spirit breathing 
out of pages of A’Kempis; this was the pure and 
great Mediaeval spirit that moved the hand of monk 
copying manuscripts, and sustained his voice chanting 
in midnight choir: this was the spirit that stood in 
smoke of smithy of Quintin Matsys, as he worked 
wondrous forms in metal, and gave him inspiration, 
repose, and dignity to paint his Descent from the 
Cross, glory of Antwerp, and glory of true art. Matsys 
was eleven years old when A’Kempis died, and had 
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Vinci, and Durer, who all like him felt the Mediaeval 





influence, and like him passed from life within a de- 
cade after Leo X. had condemned Luther. Great 
Mediaeval spirit you were not contentious, nor fri- 
volous, nor sensuous, nor sordid ; you shall outlast 
men who were your honour—men who became your 
shame; you shall outlast broken statues, rood screens 
cut down and burnt, stained glass windows of Salisbury 
thrown out upon a common—once signals of your 
power, thought, and skill: wherever weary heart is 
weighted down with sorrow, as with flow of ice, your 
sweet calm of mind, sweet simplicity of heart, can 
heavenwards pierce to sunshine, like pensive Alpine 
flower that upwards rises from its icy shroud. If 
Mediaeval monasticism had done nothing more for 
humanity than by hand of A’Kempis write this one 
book, Jmitation of Christ, then it had done a deed 
worthy of its existence. Amid cloister gardens, 
cathedral chimes, memories of a world in which 
A’Kempis meditated, looms out upon us another 
memory, sturdy Abbot Samson, full of the Mediaeval 
spirit, calm of mind, simple of heart, of loving faith, 
a real man, vanished out of human knowledge, till 
Carlyle dragged him from oblivion to astonish a 
Q2 
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gazing modern world. Waiting for judgment not of 
men—by them forgotton—waiting to answer roll-call, 
when eternity shall sound its trump, and their own 


chant seem to stir them— 


‘Tuba mirum spargens sonum 


Per sepulchra regionum,’ 


lies many a worthy monk in some Melrose resting 
tranquilly. 

Historians date the close of the Middle Ages from 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453; 
but more truly they should fix the date in 1471, from 
the death of A’Kempis. This last and most popular, 
most loved of Medizval monks, was four years in his 
grave when there was born a child, destined in his 
career to usher in the literary spirit of the Reformation 
in as noticeable a way as Aquinas brought to a me- 
ridian, and A’Kempis closed, the literary spirit of Me- 
dievalism. ‘The new-comer of the new age—in its 
upheavals a true earthquake age—was Erasmus, a 
monk for a time in Augustinian order—a priest who had 
no heart in his calling—a Dutchman, who spoke no 
language perfectly but most classical Latin—a St. 
Armour, whom no one could silence—a copious Latin 


satirist of monks and schoolmen—an editor who, with 
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hurry and faults, by six years won the race of New 
Testament for first time printed in Greek—a writer 
against Luther and the Reformation, and yet who told 
the people what they were beginning to believe when 
he defined a monk of his time as a vagabond, greedy of 
everything, and giving nothing —‘Ens vagabundum 
omnia cupiens, et nihil dans.’ Even the old monastic 
reputation for learning had crumbled away, till the 
saying of Erasmus, ‘more ignorant than a monk,’ be- 
came a by-word of reproach. The volcano, whose ashes 
Aquinas saw in St. Armour’s book, trembling with long 
pent-up discontent against the religious orders, was 
about to burst and overwhelm the guiltless and the 
erring in one common calamity. Majorities suffer for 
the sins of minorities. It is idle breath to praise or 
abuse the Reformation for destruction which it wrought; 
shed tears rather over causes of the Reformation, self- 
ish greed, and practice of religion, become in some 
places formalism, hollow, dead, putrid. Astute Cardi- 
nal D’Ossat, ambassador of Henry IV. of France to 
the Court of Rome, writing confidentially to the Pope, 
besought him to favour the toleration of the Huguenots, 
‘because,’ said he, ‘Catholics in time of war about 
religion are wont to side with the Huguenots, in order — 


to have a share in pillaging churches and monas- 
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teries.’* Practice of religion was rather putrid here. 
No sounder was it in far off Scotland among a genera- 
tion of men brought up under the spiritual care of 
priests and monks. ‘Fortunately for the Protestants,’ 
says Froude, ‘the question was not one of doctrine 
merely ; the gaunt and hungry nobles of Scotland, care- 
less most of them of God or devil, were eyeing the sleek 
and well-fed clergy like a pack of famished wolves.’} 
Lay cupidity was the moving force in the skilful juggle 
played off in England to put the wealth of the monks 
into the pockets of Henry VIII. and of his advisers. 
Royal commissioners, low, needy tools of Cromwell, and 
of whom one at least was a man of bad character, re- 
ceived their appointments on the understanding, and in 
some cases on their own suggestion, that they would 
throw dirty water on the monks. They collected evidence 
so full of the odour of bad faith that it was destroyed 
in the time of Queen Mary. There is no accurate ac- 
count of the value of the Church lands which Henry 
VIII. distributed among the greater nobles at nominal 
prices or as gifts, that is, in plainer words, as bribes ; 
but the Protestant council of Edward VI. plundered 
the realm by laying hold of Church property in a man- 


* Letters of Cardinal D’Ossat. 1594. 
t Froude’s Hist. Zng., vi. 226. Ed. 1872. 
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ner which is best told in the words of the historian 
who has written in defence of the Reformation:—‘After 
liberal deductions on these and all other imaginable 
grounds—after reasonable allowances for grants, legi- 
timately made as reward for services, there will remain 
on a computation, most favourable to the council, 
estates worth half a million—in modern currency about 
five millions—which the ministers of the minority with 
their friends had appropriated—I suppose I must not 
say stolen—and. divided among themselves.’* The 
temptation of seizing accumulated monastic property 
demoralized and corrupted laymen, and imperilled 
their adherence to the ancient faith. 

Armies of monks, like armies of soldiers, may be. 
a heavy drain upon the material resources of a country. 
Plunder the soldier and you gain a worthless camp- 
kettle ; plunder the monk and you gain a fine estate 
and a plate chest. Before the Reformation England 
had for spiritual strongholds 800 monasteries, in which 
there were garrisons fairly estimated at about 20,000 
monks. Out of this immense number a score or two, 
and notably the monks of the Charterhouse, coura- 
geously died the death of martyrs, in prison or on 


the scaffold, rather than acknoweledge the royal supre- 


* Froude’s Hist. Lng., Vv. 128. Ed. 1872. 
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macy. The great body of monks, however, surrendered. 
their monasteries, intimidated by threats of punish- 
ment for not taking the oath of supremacy, or induced 
to yield by pensions, varying, for superiors, from £266 
to # 6, and for ordinary monks, from £6 to £2, the 
pension to cease on the pensioner receiving Church 
preferment of equal value. The purchasing power of 
money was at least ten times greater than in modern 
days; and it seems strange why any monk with vow of 
poverty should grasp at the modern equivalent of | 
£2,600 a-year to supply his wants. The twenty-eight 
abbots and two priors who sat for a last monastic ses- 
sion in the House of Lords had not courage to say 
a word against the Act confirming the king’s title to 
monasteries which had surrendered voluntarily, and 
'vesting in him the possessions of all the religious 
orders.* They slunk out of the House of Lords, to 
the which no monk was ever to return, and threw up 
the cause of monasticism, like rats deserting a sinking 
ship. Heaven never looked down on a more ignoble 
spectacle than monks, professing to be children of the 
cross, the salt of the earth, disciples of the school of 
A’Kempis, bound by vow to self-denial and mortifi- 


cation, haggling with the commissioners for the bribes, 


* Lingard’s Hist. Eng., V. c. 2. 
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named pensions, or sitting like dumb dogs when the 
decree went forth confiscating jewels, plate, abbeys, 
priories. The keenest stab of Dante, the filthiest story 
of Boccaccio or ‘Chaucer, the foulest satire of Eras- 
mus, never struck so home at the degeneracy of the 
general body of monks as the historical record of their 
weakness in the hour of trial. Fervent Catholicism 
may shudder at the weakness also of the secular clergy 
in Elizabeth’s reign, when they abjured the Pope as a 
condition of retaining their benefices. The fact is 
alleged that ‘out of 9,400 persons holding cure of 
souls in various forms, less than 200 refused to the last 
to comply with the statute, and resigned their livings. 
But several years passed before they could all be 
sworn.’* Bitter for fervent Catholicism, bitter is that 
menuory of a priesthood who preferred their snug pre- 
bendal stalls and rectories to the faith of their fathers. 

Fervent Catholicism inquiring after self-denial that ° 
takes up the Master’s cross—interior spirit that dies to 
self—heroism, in verity, of a whole priesthood who 
changed their theology as lightly as Roman actor 
changed his mask, finds answer in letters written by 
Puritan spy for Cecil’s information. Cathedral plate 


adorning prebendal sideboards and dinner- tables, 


* Froude’s Hist. Eng., V1. 203. Ed. 1872. 
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organ-pipes melted into dishes for kitchens, organ- 
frames carved into bedsteads, where priests’ wives lec- 
tured reverend husbands, copes and vestments slit into 
gowns and bodices, woods cut down and long leases 
granted by bishops and chapters for present gains—are 
deeds showing an elevation of soul, at which fervent 
Catholicism in turn laughs, mocks, weeps, and then 
compassionating frail human nature is consoled. Dead 
—dead as ashes in most beautiful sepulchre of Cecilia 
Metella—dead as drift wood of wreck cast up out of 
the sea—dead were deeds and memories of the great 
Medizval spirit that sent St. Francis barefoot, and 
spoke through the mouth of A’Kempis. Council of 
state in 1560, two years after the accession of Eliza- 
beth, rebukes prelates for neglecting the duties of com- 
mon probity.* Ten Reformations would be brought 
about and needed as punishment for priesthood who so 
loved huckstering for worldly gain, and so shunned 
tribulation. 

It was their numbers and their wealth that levelled 
the monks to the dust. The government of Henry VIII. 
dragged from them jewels and plate which were sold 
for about £153,000, or, at the modern value of money, 
£ 1,530,000; and also confiscated property, the rental 


* Froude’s Hist. Eng., vi. 13-15. Ed. 1872. 
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of which brought each year £143,914, or, in modern 
equivalent, £'1,439,140. The rental of England in 
Henry’s reign has been estimated by Hume the his- 
torian to be three millions; and if this estimate be 
accurate, the English monks would have been drawing 
almost one-twentieth of the rental of England. Ire- 
land, which had recently a population of about five mil- 
lions, equal to the population of England at the time of 
the Reformation, would not, even in its most Catholic 
districts, look with favour on an army of monks as 
numerous as those whom the Reformation in England 
dispersed, and five times as numerous as the Irish 
Catholic parochial clergy now deemed sufficient to 
have spiritual charge of the most devotedly Catholic 
country in the world. If Irish Catholics, however, 
were bound to pay £1 out of every £20 of the rental 
of the country towards the maintenance of religious 
orders, where, in twenty years, would be the heartiness 
of their faith? In Connaught the sight of a monk’s 
cowl would be as unpopular as now in the workman’s 
quarter of Paris. When a people lose affection for 
their clergy, their faith becomes no better than an old 
broken potsherd. 

Half the land of Spain in Philip II.’s time had fallen 


into the hands of monks or ecclesiastical corporations. 
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The inventories of monastic possessions during the 
Reformation period prove how fleeting was the hope 
that monastic property might accumulate without any 
limit, and not lessen self-denial of the monk or rouse 
envy and cupidity of the layman. Each new batch of 
novices, each new pile of riches for the community, 
claims to have the strongest of all motives—an increase 
to the glory of God, The necessary episcopal licences 
for monastic institutions are as barriers of reeds; and 
finally the State steps in with statutes of mortmain, or 
utters the fatal word—suppression. In Catholic theo- 
logy the seizure of monastic property by the State is 
sacrilege ; but Papal condonation has quickly followed 
the offence. The brief span of eighteen years elapsed 
from Henry VIII.’s suppression of the lesser monas- 
teries till the Pope formally recognized Mary’s statute, 
giving an assurance of absolute right to all persons 
holding monastic and other Church property. Into 
whatever countries a way could be forced the Reforma- 
tion swept in molten mass over Medizval monasticism, 
covering it out of sight as completely as the eruption 
which covered Herculaneum and Pompeii ; but sooner 
or later the devastation would have taken place as the 
result of social and economical forces. The modern 


captain of steamer, railway manager, stockbroker, or 
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ironmaster, would in the middle ages have been Car- 
melite, Celestin, or Carthusian. Materialism, indus- 
trial activity, lay jealousy, have pushed the monk out 
of their path. Wars and standing armies are locusts 
that devour the substance of the monks in countries 
over which the lava of the Reformatian never burst. 
Spain and Italy, weighed down by financial burden 
of militarism, scattered the numerous monks and ap- 
propriated their property. From the time when the 
Pope caused St. Armoutr’s book to be burnt, and King 
Louis attached to its sale the penalty of death, the 
question of monasticism has heralded religious revolu- 
tion, stained the scaffold with blood, and distracted 
State policy. From out of this conflict survives a mere 
handful of members of religious orders, no longer clus- 
tering in dense crowds, as during the middle ages, no 
longer chancellors, judges, civil dignitaries, but flitting 
from place to place, and seeking where they can have 
leave to rest their feet, and pursue the humble avoca- 
tions of schoolmasters, missionaries, and preachers. 
Human regeneration is inevitably connected with inef- 
fable misfortunes. 

In certain countries, in epochs passed, what shook 
adherence to the Catholic Church, chilled its fervour, 


loosened its discipline, was not merely denial of doc- 
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trine, nor black and beautiful eyes of Anne Bullen, nor 
French revolution noyades, but the superfluous wealth 
and worldly aims of some of the clergy and monastic 
orders. ‘Iam a priest, I am a priest,’ shrieked Car- 
dinal Beton; but those cries struck no awe, as they 
would into the heart of peasant in Ireland, where the 
priesthood being poor can be pure, but were rather as 
the howlings of a dog in the ears of the Scotch assassins, 
who sent Beton’s blood splashing on his palace floor, 
and his soul out through twenty wounds. ‘The shriek, 
“I am a priest, I am a priest,’ shall be heard with awe 
whenever the people have not been scandalized by 
holy offices grown rank with venal ambitions and 
human passions. In ‘piety, as a life guide, the clergy 
will be no better than the people, and the people will 
be no better than the clergy. In this sense St. Augus- 
tine said, the people make the priest, and the priest 
makes the people. One generation of men saw monas- 
ticism and cathedrals spread over the land, gorgeous as 
jewels set in gold; another generation saw the splen- 
dour vanishing like smoke into the air. The social con- 
vulsion was so tremendous that we can almost‘ conceive 
a surpassing social convulsion, when men desperate 
and dreaded as the communists or nihilists, pulling 


down Europe to an original barbarism, shall roam over 


‘ 
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the ruins of its cities, as the sons of the desert roam 
over the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 

‘Designed for trial is the decree legibly written in 
human nature. Through varying and complex condi- 
tions men and nations are undergoing a solemn trial. 
Centuries of probation shape their path between light 
and darkness.» History is the prelude of the last judg- 
ment. Popes, princes, ambassadors, citizens, the artist, 
the mother leading her child, the common workman, 
have flitted through the Sistine chapel, whose walls 
are covered with a last judgment pictured figuratively 
by Michael Angelo. They have looked up at angels 
whose trumpets tear aside the rocky swathings of the 
dead, now individualized with healthy flesh, save that 
dark skeleton of sister death in left of picture. Whata 
struggle among them, clutching one another to rise, 
awakened suddenly. What terror depicted in faces 
of those whose bodies are devoid of ethereal lightness 
to rise heavenwards, and whom Charon is driving out 
of his boat to shores where fire lies upon the ground in 
pools. That last judgment of Michael Angelo in its 
inner meaning is not a mockery and dream, but is 
always anticipating itself—always most real of all real 
things, prefiguring itself, not obscurely, above reserved 
seats of princes land ambassadors. Through some 


mysterious moral law, humanity is ever passing 
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through fiery pools of retributive misfortunes. They 
who practise not the moral law must pay the reckoning 
in some form. Put not your trust in spires, pinnacles, 
pointed arches, bas-reliefs of balustrades and galleries, 
statues, foliage, the tree of Jesse with its blossoming 
of kings and princes. When all except their form has 
fled they are no better than dust and garbage. The 
life went out of St. Ouen’s long vista of arches, lighted 
by three rose windows, when French revolutionists 
entered to make there a museum, then a hay-store, and 
soon a factory for arms, whose smoky forge darkened 
the stone; and would that nought else were darkened. 
Can order of nobility be sheltered by splendour ?— 
order of merchants by wealth? Pauperism, breaking 
his fetters and iron collar, and habited in conspiracy 
and terror, might, in the twinkling of an eye, shatter 
dignity and power. Observance of the moral law can 
shelter you. This law is not shut up in books—is 
a living, ever-living force. It writes its decrees on 
pulsating hearts, prompts judges on the Bench, speaks 
in accents of religion to the peasant, makes monition 
in cloister of the monk, strides menacing into the 


cabinet of statesmen, holds in balance the destiny of 


nations, and wields warning retribution. The silver ~ 


trumpets of the Sistine sound their miserere. Whata 


_ struggle to rise, awakened suddenly. 
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Nature Studies. Reprinted from Knowledge. By Grant Allen, Andrew Wilson, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Teisure Readings. Reprinted from Knowledge. By Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, &c. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
The Stars in their Seasons. By R. A. Proctor, Imperial 8vo. 5s. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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6 General Lists of Works. 





CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 


Zischylus, The Eumenides of. Text, with Metrical English Translation, by 
J. F. Davies. 8vo. 7s. 
Aristophanes’ The Acharniaps, translated by R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Aristotle’s The Ethics, Text and Notes, by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 
— The Nicomachean Ethics, translated by Williams, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ The Politics, Books I. I. 1V. (VII.) with Translation, &c. by 
Bolland and Lang. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Becker’s Charicles and Gallus, by Metcalfe. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Cicero’s Correspondence, Text and Notes, by R. ¥. Tyrrell. Vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. 
Homer’s Iliad, Homometrically translated by Cayley. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
— — Greek Text, with Verse Translation, by W. C. Green. Vol. 1, 
Books J.-XII. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mahaffy’s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8yvo. Vol. 1, The Poets, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 2, The Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. 
Plato's Parmenides, with Notes, &c. by J. Maguire. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Simcox’s Latin Literature. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Sophocles’ Tragcedize Superstites, by Linwood. 8vo. 16s. 
Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Muneid, translated into English Verse, by Conington, Crown 8vo. 9s. 


— Poems, — _ — Prose, — _ Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusband. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

— The Trojan War, _— — Fep. 8vo. 2s. 

— The Wanderings of Ulysses, _— Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, & GARDENING. 


Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5s. 
Hartwig’s Aerial World, 8vo. 10s. 6d, Polar World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Subterranean World, Svo. 10s. 6d. Tropical World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lindley’s Treasury of Botany. Fecp. 8vo. 6s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
_— — Plants. 8vo. 42s. 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Crown 8vo. ds. 
— Rose Amateur’s Guide. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Common British Insects. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— Homes Without Hands, 8vo. 10s, 6a. Insects Abroad, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Insectsat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Outof Doors. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Petland Revisited. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Strange Dwellings. Crown 8yvo. 5s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
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General Lists of Works. I 


THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


Dresser’s Arts and Art Manufactures of Japan. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Hastlake’s (Lady) Five Great Painters. 2 vols. crown S8yo. 16s. 

_ Household Taste in Furniture, &c. Square crown 8vo. 14s, 

_ Notes on the Brera Gallery, Milan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

— Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_— Notes on the Old Pinacothek, Munich. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8yo. 

Legends of the Madonna, 1 yol. 21s. 

— — — Monastic Orders 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s, 6d. 

— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Hastlake, 2 vols. 42s. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
The same, with Jury and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. 

— Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts after Paintings by the Harly 
Masters. 4to, 21s. cloth, or 42s. morocco. 
Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 








CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, & GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Arnott’s Hlements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 
—  Uandbook of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
— Treatise on the Steam Engine. 4to. 42s. 
Buckton’s Our Dwellings, Healthy and Unhealthy. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
— Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s, 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8vo. 15s. 
— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15s, 
Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s. 
Heer’s Primeval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Royal 8vo, 28s. 
Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
— Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Jackson’s Aid to Engineering Solution. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Réhrig. 3 vols. 8vo. £4, 19s. 
Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Urown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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Bent’s The Cyclades, or Life among the Insular Greeks. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. i 
Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. School Edition, 
fep. 8vo. 2s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
— In the Trades, the Tropics, and the ‘Roaring Forties,’ Edition de 
Luxe, 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. Library Edition, 8vo. 21s, 


Crawford’s Across the Pampas and the Andes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dent’s Above the Snow Line. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hassall’s San Remo Climatically considered. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Maritime Alps (The) and their Seaboard. By the Author of ‘ Véra.’ 8vo. 21s. 
Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera. Post 8vo. Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Three in Norway. By TwoofThem. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 6s. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Antinous : an Historical Romance of the Roman Empire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Beaconsfield’s (The Earl of) Novels and Tales. Hughenden Edition, with 2 | 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 


Black Poodle (The) and other Tales. By the Author of ‘ Vice Versa.’ Or. 8vo. 6s. 
Harte (Bret) On the Frontier. Three Stories. 16mo. 1s. 
— ByShore and Sedge. Three Stories. 16mo. is. 


Sewell’s (Miss) Stories and Tales. Oabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each :— 








Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall. A Glimpse of the World. 

The Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 
Bxperience of Life. Laneton Parsonage, 

Gertrude. Ivors, Margaret Percival. Ursula. 


The Modern Novelist’s Library. Crown 8vo. price 2s, each, boards, or 2s. 6d. 
each, cloth :— 





By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Anthony Trollope. 
Lothair. Coningsby. Barchester Towers. 
Sybil. Tancred. The Warden. 
Venetia, By Major Whyte-Melvi 
Henrietta Temple. sf Dieby Grand. aut 
Contarini Fleming. General Bounce. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Kate Coventry. 
The Young Duke, &c. The Gladiators. 
Vivian Grey. Good for Nothing. 
Endymion. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. 
By Bret Harte. ; The Queen’s Maries. 
In the Carquinez Woods. By Various Writers. 
r The Atelier du Lys, 
By Mrs. Oliphant, Atherstone Priory. 
In Trust, the Story of a Lady The Burgomaster’s Family. 
and her Lover. Elsa and her Vulture. 
Mademoiselle Mori. 
By James Payn. The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 
Thicker than Water. Unawares, 


In the Olden Time. By the Author of § Mademoiselle Mori.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) Madam, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Sturgis’ My Friend andI. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Bailey’s Festus, a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. 14s. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s, 
Dante's Divine Comedy, translated by James Innes Minchin. Crown 8vo. 15s, 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Ingelow’s Poems. Vols. 1 and 2, fep. 8vo. 12s. Vol. 3 fep. 8vo. 5s, 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada, Illustrated by 
Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, 


The same, Annotated Hdition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d, cloth extra. 
The same, Popular Edition. Illustrated by Scharf.. Fep. 4to. 6d. swd., 1s, cloth. 


Macdonald’s (G.) A Book of Strife: in the Form of the Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems. 12me, 65, 


Pennell’s (Cholmondeley) ‘From Graye to Gay.’ A Volume of Selections, 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. : 


Reader’s Voices from Flowerland, a Birthday Book, 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. roan. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, annotated by George Macdonald, LL.D. 8vo. 12s, 
Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s, 
Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Verses. Fep. 8vo. 538. 
Virgil’s Aineid, translated by Conington. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

— Poems, translated into English Prose. Crown 8yvo. 9s. 


AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 


Dunster’s How to Make the Land Pay. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Fitzwygram's Horsesand Stables, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Horses and Roads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lloyd, The Science of Agriculture. 8vo. 12s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 21s. 
Miies’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Remarks op Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings, Imperial 8vo. 15s. 
Nevile’s Farms and Farming. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Horses and Riding. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Scott’s Farm Valuer. Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s. 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease, Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Greyhound, Square crown 8vo. 15s. 
Taylor’s Agricultural Note Book. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. 8yo. 21s. 
Youatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 
— — — — Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fep, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Dead Shot (The) by Marksman. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo. 15s. 
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Jefferies’ The Red Deer. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. ' 
Longman’s Chess Openings. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Peel's A Highland Gathering. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Proctor’s How to Play Whist. Crown 8vo. 5s. 7 

Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. §8vo. 14s. 

Verney’s Chess Hccentricities. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 6s. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Blackley’s German and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 63s. 
Cabinet Lawyer (The), a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Feop. 8vo. 9s. 
Cates’s Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo, 28s. 
Contanseau’s Practical French and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

_— Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo. ls. 6d. 
Gwilt’s Encyclopzdia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8vo. 42s. 
Latham’s (Dr.) Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. 4 vols. 4to. £7. 

= —- =| — — Abridged. Royal 8vo. 14s. 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 4to. 36s. 

— Abridged Greek-English Lexicon. Square 12mo. 7s, 6d. 
Longman’s Pocket German and English Dictionary. 18mo. 2se 6d. 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8vo. 63s. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

z= Historical Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

= Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Parts, 12s. 

—_ Treasury of Geography. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d., or in 2 vols. 34s. 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Orown $vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo. £7. 7s. 
White & Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21s. 
White’s Concise Latin-English Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

— Junior Student’s Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Sg. 12mo. 5s. 

The English-Latin Dictionary, 3s. 
The Latin-English Dictionary, 3s. 
Willich's Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s, 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s, 6d. 4to. 21s. 


Separately { 
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